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NOTICE. 


An Index to Vol. II. of THE OUTLOOK (Aug. 6, 
1898, to Jan. 28, 1899) is now ready, and will be 
sent free of all charge to readers who forward their 
names and addresses on a postcard to the Manager, 
THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street. Readers who 
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NOTES 


Tue death of M. Faure is a misfortune for France, not 
because it robs her of a great man, but because it vacates 
a great place; and thus, in the election which must be 
held to fill it, opens a new and perilous channel for the 
many waters of passion and discord which have been let 
loose upon her by the Dreyfus affair. Now is the hour, 
but where is the man—the man who shall lift France 
out of the mire? We hear of Dupuy, of Freycinet, 
cf Brisson, of Loubet, of Cavaignac, and—surely, 
pour rire—of M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire. In none 
of them is there a thimbleful of salvation for France 
—but none other is in sight. All eyes are turned 
tather on General Zurlinden and the General Staff 
—what will they do? Will they seize the opportunity 
to effect that capture of the reins of Government which 
they are generally believed to have in mind? And what 
of the Pretenders? If they intend to strike, now is their 
moment. It would seem as if a malign fate dogged the 
Steps of France. 


_ THE news of President Faure’s death, reaching us as 
it does just before going to press, lends a new and tragic 
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interest to the cartoon from a Parisian sheet which we 
reproduce on another page. 


ILo ILo has been captured, and Aguinaldo’s following 
so completely broken up that General Otis and Admiral 
Dewey will soon find themselves face to face with the 
tasks of government, tasks much more arduous than 
those of the battlefield. But the heaviest difficulties will 
not be felt until the Washington Executive decides to 
replace Military by Civil Administration, for where will it 
find its tried and trained officials? This is the gravest 
danger attending American expansion, this lack of the 
peculiar faculty and type of character we, after a century 
of bitter experience, have contrived to create for the rule 
of our dependencies. Meantime the Senate have done 
their best to embarrass their country in the fulfilment of 
its new duties by passing a wholly futile resolution, 
declaring that whereas all men are born free and equal, 
&c., &c., Filipinos are to regard themselves as only zz 
statu pupillart, and are to be given. the razor of self- 
government at the earliest possible moment. 


Don Car_os has perpetrated a fatuous proclamation 
which should effectually put an end to his power to do 
more mischief to Spain than foolish talk will do. In the 
name of his ancestors—not the wisest of mankind—he has 
bidden his followers to take no part in the ratification of 
the Treaty of Peace, and vaguely promises to do some- 
thing, somewhere, sometime. But the Spanish Govern- 
ment may well ‘‘ attach no importance to the manifesto.” 
The Pope will have naught to do with Don Carlos. The 
returned soldiery, anxious only to get back to their homes, 
turn a deaf ear to his agents. And the Basque Provinces, 
where once he was strongest, are just now too thriving to 
risk their prosperity by civil war. 


FOR COUNT TOLSTOI 


‘* We are going to clip our claws and part with some 
of our teeth, and be a happy family,” quoth the animals. 

‘You make me laugh,” observed the owl. 

** Well, don’t laugh. We mean well—and really, it is 
not our fault if we do happen to have dispositions.” 


Tue death of Lord Justice Chitty on Wednesday brings 
a great loss to the Bench and to the whole community. 
As a judge he combined in an exceptional degree wide 
knowledge with lucidity of expression and a perfect 
courtesy—three qualities which go to make a great judge. 
There was no touch of brutality in him, not even towards 
the stuttering junior when showing a painful inability to 
keep to the point. A sportsman himself from the days 
when he rowed for Oxford in the ’Varsity race, or followed 
it in the umpire’s launch, he carried the lessons of those 
early conflicts through his whole career. There was no 
word of exaggeration in the touching tributes paid to his 
memory by the Lord Chancellor and the Attorney-General. 
His cheery presence will long be missed from the Courts. 


WE regret to learn that Dr. Jameson is laid low by 
influenza. He is in the Mediterranean with a party of 
friends, on the yacht Jolazre, for the sake of his health, 
which has been for some time a matter of concern. Dr. 
Jameson has so much work yet to do for the Empire, and 
long prior to the Raid showed himself, in Mashonaland 
and elsewhere, so fitted for the rule of men, that all, with- 
out respect of party, will hope to see his speedy return to 
a field suited to his peculiar abilities. 
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Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD expects to be back in 
London by the first week in March, and we may then 
expect a recrudescence of the public interest in the whole 
Chinese question—this time based upon full, true, and 
particular knowledge. Mr. Balfour's main anxiety seems 
to be to dissociate the Government from Lord Charles 
Beresford, whom he would have us regard as ‘‘a com- 
mercial traveller sent out by a purely commercial body 
with purely commercial objects.” If this be so, all the 
more glory to Lord Charles. Never before did ‘‘ bag- 
man” receive such diplomatic homage and exercise such 
diplomatic authority ; and not as a ‘“‘bagman” was he 
received by the Chinese Government. He will, when 
home again, prove a valuable addition to those in the 
House and in Lancashire associated with Mr. Yerburgh 
in his well-informed and patriotic concern for British 
interests in the Far East. 


Tue Millais Memorial Committee will have no diff- 
culty in raising a sufficient sum to provide for the pro- 
posed statue of the late President. At present it is 
purposed to erect this statue in the Tate Gallery, and to 
devote any surplus funds to the erection of ‘‘such a me- 
morial in St. Paul’s Cathedral as the Dean and Chapter 
would approve.” This method of stowing away a monu- 
ment to a mere painter is characteristically English. Had 
Millais been a minor general, instead of one of our few great 
artists, he would have had a monument in some prominent 
public square. Personally, we feel that the entire sum 
collected should be expended on one single memorial, sub- 
ject to the approval of no Dean and Chapter, and that 
the memorial suggested should be made to add to the 
beauty and dignity of one of our public thoroughfares. 


Tuurspay’s Pall Mall Gasette contained an interesting 
and plain-spoken article on the decline of Rugby football 
in England. In the eighties the English teams were 
almost invincible. The ‘nineties give a very different 
picture, and as far as international matches are concerned 
Rugby football is in a parlous state. ‘‘The present state 
of English football,” says our contemporary’s corre- 
spondent, ‘‘is, to put it bluntly, mainly due to the atti- 
tude and management of the Rugby Union Committee.” 
He then goes on to show how the Union, through an ill- 
advised and inconsistent course of legislation, has abso- 
lutely extinguished its authority in the North of England. 
An amateur ceases to be an amateur the moment he plays 
in the same game as the professional—so rules the Union ; 
and the Union is nothing if not amateur. In London and 
at the Universities these conditions can easily be main- 
tained, but elsewhere it is as impossible to comply with 
them and get representative teams as in county cricket. 
Rugby supporters want representative teams, and get 
them—which means secession from the Union. Conse- 
quently the Union is yearly losing in authority, and it is 
the Union which has the picking of the teams that repre- 
sent England in the international matches. Soon only 
the London clubs and Universities will remain. The 
Union must move with the times or forego its authority. 
Otherwise England, as a factor in the international games, 
must suffer. The Union, too, could do much to improve 
the position of those clubs now labelled ‘‘ second-rate.” 


Mr. Joun Pym YEATMAN, after a three weeks’ close 
study of his subjects, saw fit to publish his views on the 
surroundings and religion of Shakespeare, the chastity of 
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Queen Elizabeth, and the character of Oliver Cromwell, 
The first had only written so much of his plays as appealed 
to the personal taste of Mr. Yeatman, the second was not 
the “‘ Virgin Queen” of history, and Cromwell wasa “ vile 
murderer.” The Saturday Review, being asked to criticise 
these speculations, did so with a frankness that should haye 
satisfied even Mr. Yeatman. But that gentleman, far 
from appreciating the bond of fellowship thereby estab. 
lished, sued the Saturday Review, its editor, publisher, and 
printer for libel, and incidentally described the first of these 
as ‘fa Bohemian blackguard.” And the jury of course 
threw out Mr. Yeatman’s pleas. The case is interesting, 
not so much intrinsically, but as an exaggerated illustra. 
tion of the manner in which a certain class of critic resents 
the application of his own methods to his own work, and 
incidentally to himself. This epidermic deficiency is not 
confined to the smaller fry. Men, the best part of whose 
lives has been spent on the judgment seat, are provoked 
to fury when they in their turn publish, and are weighed 
in scales identical with their own. For the most part 
they are poets, which accounts for, but does not excuse, 
such levity. 


THE vibrations of the Hooley crash have penetrated 
this week to the House of Commons, and Mr. Swift 
McNeill’s amendment to the Address, to the effect that 
Ministers of the Crown should not hold the office of 
directorship in any company, was rejected on Wednesday 
by a vote of 247 to 143. The arguments upon the question 
were of a somewhat circular character, and it can hardly 
be said that any speaker rem ¢etigit acu. The ethics of 
the problem seem to be capable of fairly clear definition, 
To begin with, a Minister ought to be able to hold a 
directorship without impeachment so long as no adequate 
reason can be adduced that he should not hold it. Cor- 
ruption is the main difficulty. With regard to the past, 
the statement of the Leader of the Opposition is final— 
that for the last forty or fifty years there has been no case 
of corruption or money-making out of the public business 
on the part of any Minister of the Crown. Thus Mr. 
McNeill’s amendment must be based upon apprehension 
as to the integrity of future Ministers. The onus, there- 
fore, was upon him to show that real grounds for such 
apprehension existed. Neither proof nor indication of 
such grounds was forthcoming. Had Jabez Balfour and 
Mr. Hooley been Cabinet Ministers, the amendment on the 
Address would have been justified. If Mr. McNeill desires 
some new and even more promising field for his researches, 
let him tread with care the article on our ‘‘ Week of 
Empire” page this week, on Cable Monopolies and 
pensioned Civil Servants. 


A worp to Mr. Horace Plunkett, M.P.—which may 
begin with a reminiscence. We have early recollections 
of a cartoon looted from a prized collection to pay tribute 
to ascrapbook. It represented Lord Derby at the helm, 
in tarpaulins and a sou’-wester. What fascinated us, 
however, when the heats of plunder had given place to 
the calm of possession, was less the rotund figure of the 
statesman than the orotund legend writ beneath: ‘ Lord 
Derby is an honour to his country, and may yet be its 
salvation.” Mr. Horace Plunkett, we admit, is an honour 
to his country, and is working out its salvation as ob- 
viously and certainly as ever man did such a thing on 
business lines. The work of the Irish Agricultural 
Organisations Society is splendid, and we should like to 
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see a few hearty imitations in England and elsewhere, 
with a few Horace Plunketts to pioneer them. The 
more surprising, then, to find Mr. Plunkett forgetting 
his own ideas in public; as when he told a Pall 
Mall Gazette interviewer the other day that the better 
economic order of things which his Organisation is bring- 
ing about in Ireland will help to dispose of the desire 
for a National Parliament. That may or may not be ; but 
it is not a thing to say, and Mr. Plunkett is not the man 
who ought to say it. The movement with which he is so 
honourably identified has been an All-Ireland movement, 
and he has had the moral support and the active help of 
Irishmen of every Church and every political party. Such 
work as the economic reorganisation of a country in which 
stagnation and distress have been endemic for generations 
ought to stand clear from all suspicion of party ends, if 
we wish men of all parties to urge it on. So let Mr. 
Plunkett perpend ; and let him abstain from prophecy, 
which in such a case as his is an idle habit. 


THE music of the week has been plentiful, but of no 
extraordinary importance. The most interesting event 
was the reappearance of Dr. Joachim at the Popular Con- 
certs on Monday. It is more than thirty years since the 
‘‘ Pops” were founded, and Joachim has never missed a 
season. But before then he had played in England, of 
course. His very first actual appearance in these islands 
was made at Mr. Bunn’s benefit at Drury Lane on 
March 28, 1844—or just on five-and-fifty years ago. It is 
an amazing record. And he plays to-day almost as well 
as ever, barring that little weakness in the matter of 
intonation, which it would be idle flattery to pretend to 
ignore. Meanwhile, if no wonder-child such as the 
Joachim who delighted Mendelssohn is before the public 
just now, there is no need to fear any dearth of good 
violinists in the future. Instance Miss Leonora Jackson, 
the brilliant American girl who gave such a masterly 
account of Brahm’s great violin concerto at Queen’s Hall 
last week. Every musician knows the exacting character 
of the work, written of course for Joachim himself, and for 
a long time played almost by him alone. Only the least 
possible lack of power and breadth could be alleged as 
blemishes in Miss Jackson’s interpretation. 


Tue anti-Ritualist agitation, to a large extent manu- 
factured and unreal from the first, is beginning to 
‘* simmer down” in London, though the flames are still 
fierce in the great Northern towns, where alone the move- 
ment has interest for the workmen. There is even talk 
of running Mr. Kensit for Parliament at the next election 
against Mr. Balfour. We do not fancy that Mr. Balfour 
is much perturbed. Meanwhile the Bishops are quietly 
at work, and several of the extremists will shortly appear 
to plead their cause before the forum domesticum of the 
Archbishops. We cannot see how, upon their own 
principles, they can refuse obedience to a Court which is 
not even known to the State law, and which is, beyond all 
question, a court spiritual. At the same time, we confess 
to a rooted distrust of ecclesiastics as judges. 


Tue doom of the revolver as a portion of the equip- 
ment of British officers is declared to be imminent, and its 
supersession by the Continental automatic pistol is only a 
matter of time. The sooner the present pattern revolver 
is relegated to the limbo of javelins and battle-axes the 
better, for its many and obvious failings to withstand the 
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test of Service conditions have long made it a by-word in 
military circles. Unfortunately, our War Office is rather 
opposed to changes, and is apt to view the most necessary 
reforms in the light of ‘‘ dangerous innovations.” The 
introduction of the arquebus, vice the bow and arrows of 
the archer, for instance, was probably protested against 
at the time, just as much as was the discarding of the old 
smooth-bore, ‘‘ Brown Bess” of sacred memory. On the 
Continent tradition dies easier, and thus in the French 
and German armies automatic pistols are to be found. 
The patterns chiefly made use of are known, respectively, 
as the Pieper and the Mauser. Each takes smokeless 
powder, fires at least forty rounds per minute, and has a 
considerable range. The revolver carrier in our Army is 
thus greatly handicapped when competing with such 
weapons as these, ‘‘ made in Germany ” though they be. 


Tue question of the manning of the Mercantile 
Marine is to be immediately raised in Parliament by 
Mr. R. G. Webster. The sooner Parliament recognises 
that the country is face to face with a serious danger, the 
sooner shall we get a remedy for the continually decreasing 
number of native seamen, and the more than relatively 
increasing number of aliens. What Parliament has to do 
is to find some means—no matter what the cost—by which 
the Mercantile Marine will be brought into closer touch 
with the Navy. Wecannot go back to the old days when 
there was little to distinguish Mercantile Jack from his 
comrade in the Navy, but we must find some means of 
making the Mercantile Marine an actual and serviceable 
reserve force for the Navy. 


THE gunnery of the Navy must be improved. That it 
is not as good as it might be Mr. Goschen admitted in so 
many words in the House of Commons the other night. 
It is not easy to frame regulations with reference to the 
quarterly target practice and the annual prize firing. 
Anyone of average intelligence can drive a coach-and- 
four through an Act of Parliament or a regulation. What 
is most wanted is an official indication that the Admiralty 
attach more importance to good marksmanship than to 
clean paint or brasswork. Mr. Goschen’s few words in 
the House of Commons have already revealed the awaken- 
ing of the Admiralty on this question, and we may confi- 
dently anticipate that when introducing the Navy Esti- 
mates for the new year he will use language which it will 
be impossible for any naval officer to misunderstand. At 
present the Admiralty treat the captains of guns un- 
generously, and almost slightingly, with the result that 
they are not regarded with adequate esteem by officers 
afloat. The new regulations must remedy this, or they 
will fail. 


Last Tuesday the Hunterian oration was delivered at 
the Royal College of Surgeons by the President of the 
College, Sir William MacCormac, Bart. The Prince of 
Wales was there, in grateful acknowledgment of his 
indebtedness to the surgical profession for a rapid 
recovery from his recent accident. This is, indeed, the 
third Hunterian Oration that the Prince has attended, 
and he possesses the honorary degree of F.R.C.P. The 
oration of Tuesday last is a commemoration of the great - 
John Hunter, the father of English, and indeed of modern, 
scientific surgery, and founder of the superb museum 
which occupies two-thirds of the stately building of the 
College of Surgeons in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Born on a 
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little Scottish farm—those wonder-producing Scottish 
homesteads !—he came early to London, and at fifty years 
of age had carved out for himself a world reputation, not 
merely as a surgeon, but as a philosopher who grasped 
the unity of life and its laws in all forms of being. The 
fortune represented by the museum that bears his name 
was earned, guinea by guinea, in the laborious practice 
of his profession. One of his sayings has become a classic. 
Interrupted one day in the midst of the dissectio: of a 
rare and interesting specimen by the message that a 
patient was waiting in his consultation-room, he at first 
refused to see him. On second thoughts, however, he 
threw down his scalpel, and rising, with a weary sigh, 
exclaimed, “But I suppose I must go and earn that 
d—d guinea !"’"—which is life in an epigram. 

ALREADY a curious ebb is noticeable in the tide of anti- 
vaccination sentiment. We know the belief of certain 
thoughtful medical men, with Lord Lister at their head, 
that much of the opposition of the anti-vaccinationist was 
directed not so much against vaccination as against com- 
pulsion. Why submit their children to a certain operation 
whether they liked it or not? Hence, almost to the dismay 
of the bulk of the medical profession, Lord Lister in the 
House of Lords formally consented last session to the Con- 
science Clause as an experiment worth trying. The result 
iscurious. At first there was of course a headlong rush for 
exemptions—a quarter of a million in the first four months 
of the operation of the Act—and most thinking people 
began to feel alarm at the mass of fuel being piled up for 
the next epidemic blaze. But no sooner had the “‘ Village 
Hampden” secured formal liberty of action than he 
proceeded to prove that he had it, in the most impressive 
manner, by taking his children in person to the public 
vaccinator to be ‘ blood-poisoned” on the spot. The 
British Medical Journal reports that at Oldham, which 
holds the banner-record for exemptions with a total of 
27,000, there have been more vaccinations in the month 
just closed than in a whole year previously—in 1897, 183; 
in January 1899, 200; in January 1898, only 10. Burnley 
comes next on the list with 8,000 exemptions ; 2,000 still 
lie in the office of the Clerk of the Court, and many of the 
remainder have not been filed with the vaccination officer, so 
that at least 25 per cent., and probably nearly 50 per cent., 
of the eagerly-sought ‘‘ conscientious” exemptions are 
now invalid. It really looks as if the British workman, 
suddenly finding that the strong arm of the law will nct 
prevent his risking the lives of his children if he wishes, 
had sat down to seriously think about the matter. 


LORDS AND COMMONS 


Some people would legislate as they sneeze—incontinently ; 
the act following hard on the heels of the impulse. Mr. 
Labouchere is of this order of mind. A single session is 
the longest interval he can bring himself to endure between 
the impulse and the loud joy of consummation. Accord- 
ingly he would curtail the power of the House of Lords 
to prolong that interval, and would invite Her Majesty to 
aid and abet him by an exercise of the royal prerogative 
as intolerable as any of those which cost King Charles 
his head. Sir Charles Dilke is even more impatient of 
delay in the enforcement of his notions of good govern- 
ment, and would abolish not only the veto, but the vetoers 
also. And even Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
though shrinking from Mr. Labouchere’s coup d'état, yet 
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menaces the House of Lords with a mending that shall 
be an ending ; because, as he went on to aver—his saving 
sense of humour for the moment deserting him—the 
House of Commons, being the full and accurate exponent 
of ‘the will, intention, and purpose of the country,” the 
House of Lords is plainly unnecessary. A moment after- 
wards this full and accurate exponent of the will, intention, 
and purpose of the country, by the rejection of Mr. 
Labouchere’s method and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
doctrine, expressed its conviction that with all the wisdom 
and patriotism of its Commons, the country is the safer 
for the power of the House of Lords to check precipitate 
legislation, and if necessary to refer it back to the con- 
stituencies. Second thoughts are best even in affairs of 
State, and Mr. Balfour was speaking but plain matter of 
fact when he said that no great country in the world had 
ever ventured to entrust all it held dearest—its whole 
political traditions, its whole history and constitution—to 
the changes and chances of one political campaign. 

The opponents of a Second Chamber take Parliament 
and Politics a deal too seriously. They need the cold 
douche of Sir Henry Sumner Maine and Sir James 
Fitz-James Stephen and Walter Bagehot. Stripped of 
rhetorical bedizenment Parliament is seen to be nothing 
more but also nothing less than the people through whom 
and the machinery by which the business of the country 
gets itself done. The people, though become M.P.’s, 
continue of like parts and passions with ourselves, and the 
machinery is that elaborate contrivance, not made with 
hands—the British Constitution—which effects the sub- 
division of Authority into innocuous fragments, and 
thus secures us all from the folly of the many and 
the ambition of the few. At the same time this 
same singular Constitution, this thing of shreds and 
patches, has contributed to make England the most com- 
fortable place in the world to live in, and the British 
Empire the stronger and bigger and better from year to 
year. But because the process of betterment is not as 
rapid as certain ardent souls would like, because the oak 
does not grow as fast as the cucumber, it is proposed that 
the subdivision of authority to which the nation was led 
by long and painful experience shall be abolished, that the 
constitutional provisions for the consideration and the re- 
consideration and the consideration yet again of proposed 
reforms shall be abolished, and that the House of Commons 
without let or hindrance be set free to work its will upon 
us. No body of men, elect them how you may, from whom 
you may, is worthy such a trust, not even the British 
Commons. And no bit of legislation yet devised, not even 
Old Age Pensions, is so wise or so important that it may 
not wait and wait and wait, rather than that effect should 
be given to it lacking the sanction of public opinion. 

But how is the sanction of public opinion to be ascer- 
tained? Public opinion is a new power in the world. 
Like steam, it is at once a discovery and a creation of the 
nineteenth century ; but we know little more about its 
true inwardness than did Peel in 1820 when, in a puzzled 
way, he recognised its place and power as a political factor. 
The advocates of the one-chamber type of legislature 
would have us believe that the exponent and measure of 
public opinion is the Popular Chamber. But this is true 
only to a very limited extent, and never for more than a 
moment. For if there be one fact more certain than 
another, it is that public opinion--the public opinion 
whose polar opposite is condensed in the epigram of 
Louis XIV., L’éfat c'est moi—is extremely slow in th> 
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making. This is what President Lincoln had in 
mind when he coined that familiar epigram, ‘‘ You 
may fool some of the people all the time, you 
may fool all the people some of the time, but you 
cannot fool all the people all the time.” Here we have 
the reason and warrant for the bi-cameral system—for 
the bicameral system supplemented and supervised by 
journalism which is now equally with Crown and Par- 
liament an essential factor in any system of government 
calling itself democratic. ‘‘ There are only two ways,” 
says Mr. Godkin, ‘in which public opinion upon political 
questions finds expression, or is thought to find it. One 
jis the vote at elections, the other is journalism.” But 
public opinion declares itself through elections only at 
intervals of greater or less length ; in England once in five 
or six years. And in the interval it is only from the 
Press-—and in America the Pulpit—that Ministers can 
learn the movements of public opinion and the reasons 
forthem. And this consideration suffices to discredit the 
ground on which Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman assails the 
House of Lords, that the House of Commons is ‘‘ the full 
and accurate exponent of the will, intention and purpose 
of the country.” It is not so, and in the nature of things 
can never be so. 

But now, granting the necessity for a Second Chamber, 
the question arises, what sort of Second Chamber? How 
far does the House of Lords serve the purpose of one? 
What changes should be made to enable it the better to 
serve its purpose? To constitute it an ideal Second 
Chamber the House of Lords should consist of, and 
represent : (1) Disciplined intellect as displayed in the 
great professions, in journalism, and in the leadership of 
the great religious communities—not the Established 
Churches only, but the Roman Catholic and Noncon- 
formists also ; (2) practical knowledge of lands and peoples 
other than our own, such knowledge as must needs be 
theirs who as diplomatists and proconsuls, soldiers and 
sailors who have served their Sovereign abroad, or who 
represent in the Mother Country the federated Colonies 
—Canada to-day, Australia to-morrow, and South 
Africa the day after to-morrow ; (3) inherited wealth and 
place, sobered by inherited responsibility. This last class 
of service is secured for our Upper Chamber by the 
hereditary principle—but with this defect that the 
hereditary principle does not discriminate between the 
fool and the sage, the knave and the honest man. The 
House of Commons must needs accept all whom the 
constituencies send; but the House of Lords, as Lords 
Salisbury and Rosebery would amend it, would be in happier 
case. It could purgeitself. But besides the hereditary prin- 
ciple we have to take account of the Royal prerogative, and 
to it we look to recruit the Upper Chamber from the ranks 
of disciplined intellect and practical knowledge of lands 
and peoples other than our own. These, roughly sketched, 
are the lines on which, if we are to remain true to the 
political genius of our race, such reforms will be effected 
as may be necessary to enable the House of Lords to play 
its part in the life of the nation. Brand-new institutions 
are not in the way of the British race. What we wisely 
prefer is an outgrowth from the Past, bent and shaped 
now this way, now that, as changing needs and circum- 
Stances may require. There is the less excuse for any 
departure from this tradition in our dealings with the 
House of Lords in the fact that the due paramountcy of 
the House of Commons in the councils of the nation is 
amply secured by its money powers. 
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ENGLAND AND PORTUGAL 


A PROTECTORATE 


Iv is not for nothing that Lord Salisbury has published 
the still operative portions of the series of treaties of 
alliance between England and Portugal, beginning with 
that signed ‘‘in the royal City of London, at the Great 
Cathedral Church of the same,” of June 16, 1373, and 
ending with that signed at Vienna, January 22, 1815. 
The treaties, eight in number, are supplemented by Lord 
Granville’s despatch to the British Ambassador at Madrid 
under date February 19, 1873, in which he explains how 
he had told the Spanish Ambassador that ‘there were 
treaty engagements between Portugal and Great Britain 
to defend Portugal against external aggression, and that 
the Spaniards [then meditating such aggression] could not 
count upon the indifference of England to an external 
attack upon Portugal.” What those treaty engagements 
are we now know. We know, for instance, that for the 
carrying out of our undertaking to uphold by sea and land 
the integrity of Portugal we have the right of entry to all 
her ports, the Tagus being specifically mentioned, as also 
the number of troops and ships of war we are under obli- 
gation to provide for her defence. 

As a matter of fact Portugal is a British Protectorate, 
and we may perhaps find the reason for the publication 
just now of the treaties creating it in a desire to prepare 
the public mind for the more effective Protectorate which, 
according to reports of quite unusual weightiness, has 
been recently negotiated under cover of the Anglo-German 
Agreement. Under the new Treaty, supplementary to 
the eight aforesaid, England not only binds herself 
afresh to defend Portugal against external aggression, 
but undertakes also to re-establish her financially, as 
we have done with Egypt and Siam, and to this end 
to administer certain of her outlying estates—Delagoa 
Bay being one of them. So say they whose business it is 
to know. 

And the King of Portugal himself lends countenance to 
what they say as to the purport of the new Treaty. ‘It 
is not sufficient,” he told the Cortes in the first week 
in January, ‘‘to preserve our Colonial domain in its 
complete integrity as the sacred heritage of the nation. 
It must also be turned to account and developed as 
the solid basis of our economic regeneration.” And 
he went on to announce that a Bill would be forthwith 
submitted to the Cortes to give effect to this wise 
policy. 

The ‘‘ economic regeneration ” of which the King spoke 
has been more clearly defined by a subsequent official state- 
ment, which, curiously enough, had not found its way 
into the English press. Ten days or so ago this question 
was asked in the Cortes by a member of tte Opposition :— 
‘* What arrangements are the Government making for the 
payment of the compensation due under the Delagoa Bay 
Railway award?”’ The answer of the Portuguese Minister 
of Finance ran thus :—‘‘ More than this I cannot say: the 
financial arrangement consequent upon the award is a 
matter between Governments”—a cryptic phrase which 
would seem to indicate that the Portuguese Government 
will look for assistance not to financial houses but to their 
ally. The latest advices from Lisbon are to the effect 
that the Bill foreshadowed by the King early last month, 
taking powers for this purpose, will shortly be submitted 
to the Cortes. Every effort is being made ahead to secure 
the support of the leaders of the Opposition. 
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THE TSAR’S PEACE 
By A POLE 


Men ask in wonder: ‘‘Is the Tsar sincere?” 
‘Sincere? Ay, by our chains we swear he is, 
We thralls that serve the Peacemaker with fear, 
Soul—body—his. 


No warring creeds for him! One absolute will 

Dictates which faith is legal; thought alone, 

Cunningly hidden, buried deep, may still 
Remain our own 


But let none speak that thought! To speak is war ; 
War angers him—how much you best can tell 
Who, silenced, rot your lives away in far 

Siberia’s hell ! 


Peace at the bayonet’s point! Peace, peace, or death 

His orthodoxy wields the thunderbolt. 

Think, if you will; but not one sign, one breath— 
Would you revolt ? 


Tongue-rebels hushed for ever, living dead ! 

Does not the Tsar love peace? Give him his due. 

Your lips are dumb ; yes, but your hearts have said, 
‘* Prav-da! most true!” 


And you, O myriads unforgot, though gone— 

Slaughtered to glut with flesh the ravenous North— 

Men, women, babes, seeds of revenge which, sown, 
Must needs spring forth ; 


You, with whose blood his fathers soaked this ground ; 

Whose memory never till our race shall cease : 

Sleep, murdered ones! sleep deep inearth ! sleep sound ! 
The Tsar loves peace. 


Micuaet Henry DZIEwICK1. 


THE JUDGE IN CHAMBERS 


‘*Tue Judge will sit in Chambers to-day, and will take 
twenty cases attended by Counsel at eleven, and twenty 
cases not attended by Counsel at twelve.” What does it 
all mean? vaguely wonders the layman as he skims the 
legal notices in the day’s paper. Well, as a citizen he is 
interested in the methods of Courts and ways of lawyers, 
inasmuch as these are part of the nation’s life. Will he listen 
for a little to the strange and true tale of the judge in 
Chambers? Now, this potentate settles a host of im- 
portant matters—Injunctions, Prohibitions, Writs of 
Habeas Corpus, and a hundred others. Only he 
does not try actions with witnesses, though he dis- 
poses of many on affidavit, and squelches a great 
many others by side blows. An important tribunal ! 
British Courts are public, responsible, orderly, and 
careful. His is a singular exception; it is secret as the 
Inquisition, arbitrary as the Star Chamber, its methods 
primitive as those of the Cadi under the palm-tree. No 
one is admitted but the parties or their advocates ; there 
is no appeal from the decisions ; things are, and must be, 
decided in haphazard fashion. One merit—or, at any rate, 
one quality—attaches to this singular tribunal: its ex- 
cessive speed. Suppose you take a ’bus from its doors to 
the Bank. In the time consumed by your journey the 
judge has probably settled the ownership of some thou- 
sands of pounds, decided various knotty points of practice, 
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committed to prison a defaulting solicitor, and assigned 
its best guardians to a baby. 

Truly a British Solomon this. Alas! the method is, 
and must be, almost farcical. How could it be otherwise? 
Twenty cases to the hour gives three minutes to each— 
take one at random. Two different stories are set 
up, each supported by voluminous affidavits, Possibly 
involving some more or less difficult point of law. The 
judge has no previous knowledge of the matter. To 
read and digest the papers is plainly impossible; he 
must be content with a hurried glance, supplemented by 
what he hears from advocates, the object of each of 
whom is simply to win the case for his own client. No 
doubt, the judge is helped by his experience in parallel 
instances ; and he may possibly infer that when certain 
counsel or solicitors are on a side, there is usually some. 
thing (or nothing) on that side. Let it be frankly con. 
ceded that most judges do marvellously under these 
accumulated difficulties; if they do not conquer, it is 
because victory is impossible. As Dr. Johnson said of the 
dancing bear, the wonder is not that it doesn’t do it well, 
but that it does it at all. Here is one significant proof 
that the thing is unsound. By leave (rarely granted), an 
appeal may be brought. Those appeals are sometimes 
argued for half a day ; judgment is reserved; and, when 
given, takes over an hour to deliver. Our present Courts 
of Appeal are by no means unduly prodigal of time ; if not, 
then the trial of the matter at Chambers was the merest 
farce. 

Is this a new evil? Yes, as far as regards its most 
outrageous developments. One sees that a judge might 
conveniently take at Chambers minor details; but the 
tendency has ever been to increase the burden of work 
there, both as regards the number and importance of the 
cases. Also the right of appeal has been almost entirely 
taken away, and thus a huge safeguard removed. 
Finally, the hours are not merely nominal, for the judge 
is expected to sit in Court at two o'clock, which, at the 
most, only gives half an hour extra. There is a remedy, 
so runs the legal maxim, for every wrong, and _ the 
remedy here were easy to point out, but where the force 
to put it in practice ? Francis Watt. 


CITY AND EMPIRE 
No. II.—GLASGOW * 


To look upon Scotland as a prolongation of England into 
the inclement North is to blind yourself to the circum: 
stances that have made it a separate and potent factor in 
the shaping of the modern world, and that retain it as 
such, although its existence as a State came to an end 
nigh upon two hundred years ago. In this connection 
Scotland should be thought of, not as the northern 
extremity of Great Britain, but rather as a detached 
corner of Europe, where in sheltering firth and glen its 
discarded faiths and fugitive peoples, under pressure from 
the East and North, sought asylum ; but only to attempt 
on one another and on their common enemy from the South 
the extermination from which they had themselves escaped. 
The strife, continued through more centuries than history 
tells of, was keenest on the isthmus between Forth and 
Clyde. On this line, to whose strategic importance Agrti- 
cola witnessed in the wall which bears his name, were 


* The first article in this series, on Belfast, appeared in THE OuTLOOK of 
January 21, 
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brought to issue on many a stricken field—Falkirk and 
Bannockburn, Sauchieburn and Kilsyth—the struggles 
which supply the romance of Scottish history. Out of 
these struggles, too, sprang the Scot—the capable, invad- 
ing Scot; cautiously courageous, circumspectly adven- 
turous, tireless in waiting. His trick of approaching human 
affairs formula in hand, of smoothing over the difficulties 
and lighting up the obscurities of a subject by the applica- 
tion of a ‘‘ view,” is—one must suppose—native, not derived. 
But his other characteristic, a quaint episodic hilarity, to 
which even the bleakest Scot is liable, is probably acquired, 
and may be referred to the close intercourse that Scot- 
land held with giddy France until the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, when the Act of Union—by throwing 
open to her traders England’s colonial markets—turned her 
to a staider people and to staider pursuits. 

No part of Scotland was so quick to profit by the doors 
opened by the Act of Union as Glasgow, then a Cathedral 
and University town of some 45,000 inhabitants. One 
hundred and fifty years earlier a contemporary writer had 
noted ‘‘the mercantile genius of the people ”’— product, 
doubtless, of the position of the town at the western 
extremity of the strategic line aforesaid, and at a point on 
the Clyde where the river became fordable without ceasing 
to be navigable to the light craft of the time. So situated 
it was a natural rendezvous and centre of exchange 
between Highland shepherd and Lowland farmer, between 
sea-folk and land-folk. With commercial faculties and 
facilities thus engendered Glasgow so energetically turned 
to account the ‘‘ road west-awa yonder” to the American 
plantations that by 1770 the canalisation of the Clyde 
became necessary. 

The canalisation of the Clyde is the master-fact in the 
making of modern Glasgow. Begun in the interests of 
the West Indian trade, the deepening of the Clyde made 
Glasgow what, lacking such a waterway, it could never 
have become, the fittest site for all those industries—the 
industries of Liverpool added to the industries of Sheffield 
and Manchester—which require the juxtaposition of coal 
and iron and ocean. Coal and iron lie, so to say, under 
her streets ; her citizens, at a cost of 14 millions sterling 
and a century of time, did the rest; so that now the largest 
ocean steamers are built and trade where once it was 
possible to ford the stream. So great an enterprise 
continued over so long a period is a liberal education for 
the townsfolk who pay for and watch it from year to 
year ; and it is easy to trace in the civic tone and under- 
takings of Glasgow the wholesome influence of the canali- 
sation of the Clyde. To it we may trace the largeness of 
design and the generous public spirit displayed in the muni- 
cipal improvements which, at a cost of over three millions 
Sterling, have made Glasgow, despite its damp and tainted 
atmosphere, the most sightly and sanitary of the manu- 
facturing cities of the Empire. That it might enjoy a pure 
and plentiful supply of water, no expenditure seemed too 
large, and, by an outlay of two and a half millions, Loch 
Katrine was made to flow through every street. So with 
the new University buildings : that they might be worthy 
the city, the people by private subscription added no less 
than £165,000 to the fund at the disposal of the authorities, 
and thus became possessed of what some esteem Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s chief work. Standing high above the city onGilmore 
Hill, a landmark for many miles around, it serves not 
only to house the eager University life of to-day, but also 
to remind the toilers down below— men and masters—that 
Glasgow is the second city in the British Empire—nay, 
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the first city, if service to the Empire were calculated per 
head of population—because more than any other she has 
put her best brains into her business. Glasgow is the 
home of applied science, of economic research. There it 
was that Adam Smith taught Pitt that the wealth of 
nations sprang wholly from industry, and that Capital and 
Labour, and therefore the nation, were most prosperous 
when least interfered with by legislation—a lesson we 
shall presently have cause to learn all over again. There 
the steam-engine was converted by Watt from a mere toy 
into a world-transforming power, and on the Clyde Bell, 
in 1812, launched the first steamboat, the little 3-horse- 
power Comet. There Tennant, in 1798, discovered 
chloride of lime, and thus Jaid the foundations of its 
great chemical and bleaching industries, and there 
Neilson, in 1828, applied the hot blast to iron smelting. 
But the greatest brain among these great brains is still 
at work in the person of Lord Kelvin, whose physico- 
mathematical genius, rivalled only by Helmholtz among 
moderns, is applied with the inventive fertility of an Edison 
to the industries of his city. 

But Glasgow is not all Science and Commerce. Beneath 
her grimy firmament, among her whirring wheels, the 
Arts flourish. Literature is bought, and—what is more— 
is read: witness the wide range and high quality of 
Glasgow journalism ; and many a “‘ body ” whose windows 
look down into.West End Park has, too, a pretty taste 
in pictures. Indeed, as Manchester runs to Music, so 
Glasgow runs to Painting, and already boasts an acknow- 
ledged school of Impressionists. To follow these artistic 
impulses to their causes in Past and Present would take us 
too far afield. Doubtless the annual vlleggiature which 
all Glasgow practises, save only the wage-earner—and 
even he, thanks to an admirable service of boats and 
trains, is a frequent day-tripper down Clyde—plays 
a part in stimulating this craving for something beyond 
utility. Yet, if Mr. Andrew Fairservice may be credited, 
we may go back 300 years and find it then as now a 
marked feature of the Glasgow folk. At any rate, it 
sufficed to save their Cathedral from the iconoclastic zeal 
of the Reformers. For when ‘‘ the commons of Renfrew, 
and o’ the Barony, and the Gorbals, and a’ about” came 
‘into Glasgow ae fair morning to try their hand on purging 
the High Kirk o’ popish nicknackets,” the townsmen, 
fearing lest ‘‘their auld edifice might slip the girths in 
gaun through siccan rough physic. . . . rang the com- 
mon bell and assembled the train bands wi’ took o’ drum 
. . . « and offered downright battle rather than their kirk 
should coup the crans, as others had done elsewhere.” 
They consented, however, to remove all the saints and 
images, ‘‘ sae the bits o’ stane idols were broken in pieces 
by Scripture warrant and flung into the Molendinar burn, 
and the auld Kirk stood as crouse as a cat when the fleas 
are kaimed aff her.” And so she stands to-day, a re- 
minder that Lord Kelvin and his fellow-citizens are in 
direct descent from Bailie Nicol Jarvie with his sound 
views on political economy and the Act of Union. 





One curious result of this week’s stormy weather was the entire 
absence of Riviera-grown flowers at Covent Garden market during 
the early days of the week. The familiar violets, “Penny a 
bunch!” were, therefore, unobtainable in the streets, and the 
purchaser of flowers had either to “ support home industries” at 
double the usual rates, or go without. Snowdrops, roses, and lilies 
of the valley replaced, for the most part, the violets and narcissi 
that come daily from the French flower-gardens. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


POLITICAL PROSPECTS AT THE CAPE 


Tue Cape Colony will soon be again in the throes of 
something like a General Election. Polling for thirteen 
of the sixteen new seats created by the Redistribution Act 
of last session is fixed for March 22, that for the other 
three seats—Cape Town, Tembuland, and Griqualand 
East—following a little later. The two vacancies in the 
representation of Stellenbosch created by the unseating 
on petition of Sir James Sivewright (Progressive) and 
Mr. Krige (Bond) have also to be filled. Thus there is 
ample opportunity for a thorough change either way in 
the present equilibrium of parties in the Legislative 
Assembly. But the probability is that the new 
Assembly, with its ninety-four members, will closely 
resemble the old Assembly with its seventy-eight, 
where if the Progressives on the one hand are too few 
to capture the Government, the Afrikander Bond, on the 
other hand, is too evenly matched to be able to profit by 
the power it has seized. The strength of the Afrikander 
Bond lies in the perfect organisation and discipline it owes 
to that prince of parliamentarians, Mr. Hofmeyr ; a man 
without a match even in this country in the arts and craft 
of party management. It is not too much to affirm that 
the bulk of the Dutch in the Cape Colony—all of them 
indeed except the /née//ectuels of the schoolroom, the bar, 
and the sick chamber, combined oddly enough with the 
pastoral Boers of the remote corners of the Colony—yearn 
to be on the old footing again with Mr. Rhodes; and at 
no point is Mr. Hofmeyr’s genius for control so brilliantly 
displayed as in his dealings with this element of potential 
revolt in his rank and file. Indeed, he is in sympathy 
with it himself, and would give his right eye to bring 
about a reconciliation with Mr. Rhodes on the lines of 
1Sgo. Mr. Hofmeyr declares he can never, never forget 
the Raid; but it would be to impeach his statecraft to 
take him at his word. In comparison with the Afrikander 
Bond, the Progressives are incoherent and intractable ; 
split up by their private views, and still more by their 
private animosities, into as many sections as it has 
members. They are mostly busy men, who, unlike the 
Boer, with his infinite leisure, can give only the odds and 
ends of their time to politics, and who, with the intense 
individualism proper to an immigrant population, resent 
the discipline and subordination lacking which effec- 
tive organisation is impossible. The sole exception 
to this state of things is to be found in the South 
African League, a powerful organisation which puts 
the maintenance of British supremacy throughout South 
Africa above every other political consideration. The 
South African League constitutes the left wing of the 
Progressive party. It sends twenty-two representatives 
to the Legislative Assembly ; and as Mr. Rhodes will be 
elected next month to the Presidential chair in succession 
to Captain Brabant, it may well be called, what indeed it 
is, the backbone of the Progressive party. Unhappily for 
the prospects of that party at the poll, and for the Imperial 
interests which largely hinge on its success, the two 
men—Mr, Rhodes and Dr. Rutherfoord Harris—who are 
in the Progressive camp what Mr. Hofmeyr is in the Bond 
camp, are absent in Europe ; and, lacking the inspiring 
presence of the one and the organising energy of the 
other, it is probable that the elections will place the imme- 
diate future with the Bond. 
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‘**A CONTRAST AND A DISGRACE” 


Tue cable chaos continues. This week Mr. Chamber. 
lain has told the House of Commons that Her Majesty's 
Government have arrived at no decision in the matter of 
the Pacific cable. That is as we anticipated. Canada, 
feeling her own interest in the project to be subsidiary to 
that of Australasia and the Mother Land, has declared her 
readiness to lend some aid, but has declined to take the 
initiative. But initiative is just what Downing Street has 
always hesitated to take. Only by perpetual pressure 
from outside is Downing Street made to move at all in 
these cable matters out of the ruts of monopoly and 
privilege, be the needs of the Empire ever so pressing. 
And so the scheme for the much-needed all-British cable 
line to Australasia is once more hung up. 

Note the contrast provided by the Washington news of 
this week. The United States has just entered upon a 
career of Imperialism. Hardly is the ink dry of the Peace 
Treaty which commits her to an Empire policy than her 
President directs the urgent attention of Congress to the 
necessity of cable communication with the Philippines wii 
Hawaii and Guam. ‘The present conditions” (of tele- 
graphic isolation), says Mr. McKinley, ‘‘ should not be 
allowed to continue a moment longer than is absolutely 
necessary,” and Congress is urged to provide forthwith 
independent cable lines to the new possessions. 

That is the method of Washington. What is the 
method of Whitehall? We have given our view so often 
that we will take the opinion of a Canadian authority—the 
Canadian Gasette. In the current issue of that journal 
we read, and reading endorse every word :— 


‘* The Pacific cable scheme may be desirable or undesirable in the 
general interests of the Empire; but no unbiassed person can deny 
that the cables of the Empire are in a condition of chaos that is a 
standing peril to Imperial interests and a disgrace to British states- 
manship, Australasia, South Africa, and the British settlements in 
the Far East—to go no further afield—cry out against the paralysing 
influence of monopolistic control and such mad follies as the joint 
Anglo-Danish-Russian cable office at our telegraphic base at Hong 
Kong. More than that, Australasia and South Africa and Canada 
have shown a readiness to put their money on the counter to remedy 
this state of things in whatever may prove to be the best way in the 
interests of the whole Empire. And what does Downing Street do? 
Does it lead the way? Not atall. It higgles and haggles the years 
away in official inanities such as no business man would tolerate in 
his own affairs, and whenever the pressure from outside relaxes for 
one moment, hastens to rid itself of a troublesome question by still 
more firmly fixing the monopolistic halter upon our necks.” 


‘* A contrast and a disgrace ” beyond all doubt. And why, 
we may well ask, this perpetual paralysis of Downing 
Street whenever this vital question of the provision of free 
nerves of Empire is raised? To adequately answer that 
question would need a closer study of the hidden currents 
of English administration than we can at this moment 
undertake. But some sidelight upon the insidious methods 
of the monopolist is thrown by recent events. There is, 
at this juncture, no need to mention names, for the high 
officials whom we have in mind are men of unstained honour, 
who would not, we believe, willingly do anything un- 
becoming the reputation earned during long official 
careers. But there is a grave danger in the growing 
practice by which highly-paid Civil Servants, retiring on 
pension, allow themselves to be drawn direct from 
their responsible official positions, in departments where 
questions of Government subsidies are decided, into the 
directorates of the very commercial concerns which are 
now, and hope to remain, the beneficiaries under these 
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subsidy arrangements, These gentlemen know all the 
ways of the departments they leave—ways hidden from 
the public eye; they leave behind them old friends and 
colleagues who succeed to their place and power of 
patronage; they carry with them, in the shape of 
pensions, a substantial recognition of their work for the 
State ; and it is not too much to expect that in the choice 
of the fields of their subsequent activities they should con- 
tinue to respect the traditions of the public service they 
have just quitted. 

But meanwhile the peril of the cable chaos remains. 
Australasia, India, all our possessions in the Far East, 
South Africa, must at the first serious threat of war be 
cut off from all telegraphic contact with the Mother Land, 
for our cables are at the mercy of every foe. And 
Imperial statesmen, instead of resolutely setting to work 
to provide all-British and inviolable lines of communica- 
tion free from the risk of attack in time of war, and free 
from monopolistic control in time of peace, can think of 
nothing better to do than parry awkward questions in 
Parliament, and thwart every earnest and honest effort to 
right what is so deplorably wrong. 


THE REPORTED DEADLOCK AT WASHINGTON 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his colleagues on the Canadian 
side of the Joint High Commission at Washington will 
not, we may still hope, be compelled to return to Ottawa 
empty-handed. Canada will not surrender her pro- 
British tariff preference ; she will not sell her birthright 
for the mess of pottage that Messrs. Foster and Payne 
(Mr. Dingley’s successor) can offer her; and in the present 
temper of the United States Commissioners there seems 
little prospect of such a simultaneous tariff adjust- 
ment at Ottawa and Washington as would effect all 
the purposes of a mutually beneficial reciprocity 
treaty. Such are the deadly fruits of Protectionism 
of the Dingley and McKinley type! But even though 
trade reciprocity should prove to be unattainable as yet, 
there are boundary disputes and ‘‘ alien labour” quarrels 
on the border, and fishery troubles on the Atlantic and 
Pacific and on the inland lakes, which the Commission can 
and should adjust. And, after all, Canada will remember 
that if the United States does not want her trade, Great 
Britain does. At the close of the Elgin Reciprocity Treaty 
the United States purchased 60 per cent. of Canada’s 
exports, and Great Britain 30 per cent. The position is 
now reversed: Great Britain buys 57 and the United 
States 34} per cent. Great Britain is not sorry to see that 
reversal become even more pronounced. 


A LETTER FROM THE FAR EAST 


(From our Own Correspondent) 


ong Kong, January 14, 1899. 
I CANNOT let this mail go without telling you the latest news 
from Manila. Flying from the Filipino houses outside the city 
are banners bearing the inscription “Independence or Death.” 
The actual number of the fighting army outside Manila is thirty 
thousand men. All the women and children have left Ilo 
Ilo, and the banks have placed their treasure on board the 
warships in the harbour. The natives have placed kerosene 
in every house, and will fire the city if the United States 
troops attempt to land. To-day the ss. Hong Kong arrived here 
from Manila with a large number of rich Filipino families. They 
have sought refuge in Her Majesty’s colony. Some Spanish 
families from the provinces have also arrived. 
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‘*Hangmen of Humanity” 


I cannot refrain from quoting the last paragraphs of President 
Aguinaldo’s proclamation of the 5th instant :— My Government 
cannot remain indifferent in view of a violent and aggressive 
usurpation of a part of its territory by a nation styling itself the 
champion of oppressed nations ; thus it is that it is now disposed 
to resort to arms if the American forces should attempt to carry 
out by force the occupation of the Viscayas. I denounce these 
acts before the world, in order that the universal conscience may 
express with its inflexible verdict who are the real oppressors of 
the nations and who are the hangmen of humanity. May the 
blood which will be spilt fall upon their heads! (Signed) EMILIO 
AGUINALDO MALALOS, January 5, 1899.” 

I learn from Ilo Ilo that the Filipino authorities have established 
most perfect municipal regulations and laws, which are admirably 
carried out. 

Relics of Spanish Sway 


Some days since I paid a visit to the Kowloon and Whamp 
Docks, which, I may mention, rival any docks in the East or Far 
East. It was not idle curiosity that prompted this visit, nor did 
I cross the water to view his Imperial German Majesty’s battle- 
ship Kaéser, which is now laid up, owing toa severe attack of “ rock 
fever,” contracted through an unsuccessful effort to navigate the 
shoal water adjacent to the Samsha inlet. No; I went to see the 
two ex-Spanish cruisers /s/a de Cuba and Jsla de Luzon, that 
were recently floated at Manila harbour, and came up 
here under their own steam. What a spectacle they pre- 
sented! In every possible nook oysters were adhering. 
Nearly all the iron work was “buckled,” as the United 
States naval officers endeavoured to barn the ships when the 
news of the despatch of the extraordinary squadron from Spain 
for the Far East reached Admiral Dewey. It appears that the 
Spaniards ran these vessels for the shore and opened the sea- 
plugs, in order that their vessels might sink. Thus it will be seen 
that the American naval officers were able to destroy by fire the 
superstructures and upper decks of these two ships, as they sank 
in shoal water. I examined both cruisers carefully, and found that 
the /s/a de Cuba had not been struck at all, while her sister, the 
Isla de Luzon, had only been hit twice—once by a small projectile, 
which left its mark on the conning tower, and once by, probably, 
a six-inch shell, which dismounted one of the forad guns. Both 
these once trim little cruisers were built at Elswick by Lord 
Armstrong, Mitchell & Co., and it speaks volumes for the firm 
that they were able to come up to Hong Kong, experiencing half 
a gale of wind ev route, under their own steam, after an exposure 
of over five months to the wash of the sea from stem to stern. I 
was presented with two Hotchkiss 3-pounder shells, which I shall 
keep as a relic of the once powerful Spanish sway in the Far East. 


ROBINSON & GLEAVER, Bevrast 


And 164, 166, & 170 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Special Appointments to the Queen and Empress Frederick of Germany. 





Granp Diptoma oF Honour, Epinsurcn, 1890. 
Two Prize MEDALS, Paris, 1889. 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 
5/6 per doz. Tablecloths, 2 yds. square, 2/6; 
2} x 3 yds., 5/6. Kitchen Tablecloths, 114d. 

Irish Linen Pillow Cases, 10,6 per doz. 


each, 
Real Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yds. wide, 1/11 per yard. 
Roller Towelling, 3}d. per yard. 
Surplice Linen, 7d. per 


— yard. Linen Dusters, 
Price Lists 3/3; Glass Cloths, 4/6 
post free. per dozen, 


Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each. Fine Linens and Linen 
Diaper, 84d. per yard. Strong Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 
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N.B.—To prevent delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for 
Samples should be sent direct to Belfast. - 
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FINANCE 
COMPANY LAW REFORM 


TureeE months ago, in discussing the question of a reform 
of the Companies Acts, we suggested certain alterations 
of the law, and expressed a belief that a Companies Acts 
Amendment Bill would have prominence in the next 
legislative session. Lord Halsbury’s speech at Liverpool 
the other night has aroused fears of an intention on 
the part of the Government to postpone this much- 
needed reform. But the evils of the present system are 
too great and too well recognised to permit of further 
delay. WHurried legislation dealing with the commercial 
and financial interests of the country might, we admit, be 
disastrous, but legislation upon a matter which has been 
under consideration for about five years cannot be considered 
hurried, with all due deference to Mr. Stanley Boulter. 
Lord Halsbury’s speech was astounding. He estimates the 
losses of the public under the present system by taking 
the figures only of companies liquidated under the 
Winding-up Act! As if, forsooth, the British investor 
had lost no more than the moderate amount shown 
in official documents! The Lord Chancellor seems 
to be afraid that an alteration of the Company law, 
and the increased restrictions thus imposed, may 
deter honourable men from joining the boards of limited 
companies. This, to our mind, is an entirely wrong view. 
It is not solely in the interests of the investing public that 
a reform of the Companies Acts on the lines we suggested 
in November last should be carried into law, but it is to 
enable honourable men to take a part in the promotion 
and direction of sound industrial concerns. But, while 
Lord Halsbury seems lukewarm, the Lord Chief Justice 
provides a needed antidote. His remarks at Kingston on 
Saturday last have been, to some extent, misunderstood. 
He certainly advocated more stringent legislation as 
regards the Company law, and we doubt not that he will 
support Lord Dudiley’s Bill. We do not gather, however, 
that he gave any intimation of an intention on his part to 
bring in another Bill of a similar character. The question 
of illicit commissions may affect directors of public com- 
panies; but it covers a wider field, and we take Lord 
Russell’s remarks as referring to the secret commissions 
taken generally in the ordinary course of trade and com- 
merce, and not solely to secret commissions paid in 
connection with company promotion, though of course 
these latter would be included. The Bill in the House of 
Lords, backed by the Earl of Dudley, has been issued this 
week. The provisions as to allotments, the duties and 
liabilities of directors and promoters, prospectus require- 
ments, and statutory meetings are excellent. 


INDIA’S DEBT AND MR. GREEN 


THE London and County Bank is one of the largest banking 
institutions in the country. There is only one, indeed, outside the 
Bank of England, which has a larger liability to the public. 
When the chairman at the half-yearly meeting of this bank 
delivers a speech upon banking or currency questions a good deal 
of attention is naturally given to it. Mr. John Green, a director of 
the London and County Bank, made such a speech last week : 
and though bank directors at half-yearly meetings have to go over 
the same ground they generally manage to infuse something 
interesting into their remarks. Mr, John Green was no exception. 
He not only suggested that the Government should repay the 
Bank of England the eleven millions of debt it owes, but 
he also advocated the undertaking by this country of the debt 
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of India. This is rather a big order, and though not absolutely 
original, the suggestion is novel. More attention has been given 
to it, owing to the assiduity with which some member of the Press 
has been interviewing public men. For our part, we feel inclined 
to dismiss the subject as not ripe for discussion. Under present 
circumstances we see no reason for it. It is all very well to say 
that the guarantee of the debt of India by Great Britain would not 
place a single penny of extra burden upon the public, and that 
although we do not actually guarantee the debt, a moral obligation 
exists. The difference is nevertheless very tangible, and that the 
finances of India, and of India alone, are responsible is fully recog. 
nised by the British public. Otherwise, we should not have British 
2} Per Cents. standing at 104, and India 2} Per Cents. at 93}. 


THE MILLWALL MUDDLE 


“ INCOMPREHENSIBLE” is the only word that can be applied to the 
extraordinary announcement made by the Millwall Dock Company. 
Millwall Dock securities have been regarded as old-fashioned, 
steady dividend-paying investments. When an investor bought 
£10,000 of First Preference Stock on Saturday last at 137}—and 
we believe such a transaction actually took place—he and his 
broker naturally thought that the purchase was a safe one, seeing 
that the Company had paid steady half-yearly dividends for more 
than a dozen years past. On Monday came the announcement 
that, owing to an over-estimation of outstanding rents upon goods 
in warehouse at the docks, the directors would be unable to recom- 
mend any dividend either upon the Ordinary or Preference Stock. 
Such an announcement staggered the market. It was impossible 
even to get a nominal quotation for some of the stocks, and the 
quotations of all the issues, except the Debenture stock, have this 
week been taken out of the Official List. It is represented that 
the over-estimation has been going on for years past, that the 
amount involved is, approximately, £200,000, and of this about 
£180,000 has already been paid away in dividends. Below we 
give some quotations at different dates :— 


1898 
—— Feb Feb. Feb. Feb. 
Highest Lowest 10 In 14 15 
Ordinary ... is 61 57 58 §6$ 41 *35 
Five p.c. I'rcf. ... 146 1385 1393 %137) — — 


* Business done. 


IN THROGMORTON STREET 


LAST week’s settlement on the Stock Exchange disclosed the 
existence of a large over-bought position, especially on the South 
African Mining Market. Positions were discovered in which bold 
speculators had engaged in very heavy commitments indeed, and 
though their transactions had shown a big profit on paper, the 
speculation was regarded as of such magnitude as to seriously 
jeopardise the future of the market. The big houses therefore 
placed impediments in the way of carrying over the stock, and this 
week the market has been busy liquidating these top-heavy posi- 
tions. The action of the big houses was a wise one ; but it has 
scared the public, and there has been much less general business. 


In copper shares there has been no falling-off in activity and 
excitement. Shares like Tintos, Anacondas, Cape Copper, 
Namaquas, Mountain Copper, &c., have moved in sympathy with 
the price of the metal and the varying reports as to the outlook ; 
but other shares, two in particular, have moved irrespective of 
these considerations, namely, Utahs and Boston Copper. As 
these shares are speculated in largely by dealers in the South 
African market they have been dubbed Kaffir Coppers. The 
speculation in them—certainly in Boston Copper—has been a 
gamble pure and simple. This Company was only registered in 
May of last year. Very few people know anything at all about it, 
and we believe nothing has been done yet in the way of working. 
It was good enough for the market, however, that the property was 
in the neighbourhood of the Utah. So wild were the dealings 
that on Tuesday night the £1 share was bid for at 3}3, and on 
Wednesday morning they were offered at 2}, rallying to over 3 
before the close of the same day. 
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Indian Gold shares have been particularly flat on the receipt of 
a telegram from the Mysore Company to the effect that the plague 
was increasing, and that operations were seriously impeded. This 
has been followed by a Reuter’s telegram to the effect that the 
plague panic had occurred in the Southern Colar goldfields. 


The temper in Wall Street appears to be just as bullish as the 
reverse is the case here, and prices have recovered, though 
business is on a reduced scale. Whilst the speculative investor 
in this country is still disposed either to let American Railway 
shares alone or to sell them, he is showing a disposition once 
more to take an interest in Canadian Railway securities. Canadian 
Pacifics have been bought this week for Amsterdam and also for 
Montreal, while the buying of Trunk stocks appears to have been 
of a very influential character. 


In the Home Railway Market the only feature has been the 
Metropolitan District dividend announcement made about three 
weeks after it was due. As the earnings for the half-year had 
fallen off about £11,000 a poor dividend had been awaited, but 
the distribution announced is really worse than had been expected. 
Holders of the Five per Cent. Preference Stock standing in the 
neighbourhood of 115 (almost the highest price for years past) will 
get a distribution at the rate of 25s. per annum. This compares 
with a dividend at the rate of 23 per cent. a year ago, and is the 
lowest distribution made in any half-year since the second half of 
1891. The apparent anomaly of almost the highest record price with 
almost the lowest record dividend for many years is due to the 
speculative purchases that have been made of the stock on the 
idea of benefits to be derived in the future through working 
arrangements with, or guarantees by, other big companies. 


A Company has been formed, with the title of the Mexican 
Central Railway Securities Company, Limited, for two purposes— 
first, to acquire the Four per Cent. Bonds of the Mexican Central 
Railway Company, and to issue in their place two securities, 
namely, an “A” Debenture Stock bearing 4 per cent. interest, and 
“B” Debenture Stock to constitute a second charge, the interest 
to be payable as and when earned, and to be cumulative. The 
second object of the Company is to have an English organisation 
whose preponderating holding of the bonds will assure for it a 
position of influence. The first object will doubtless give a sub- 
stantial appreciation to the market value of Mexican Central Rail- 
way securities—that is to say, the “A” bonds of the Securities 
Company with a certain 4 per cent. interest, and the “B” bonds, 
taking whatever is over, will together in market estimation doubt- 
less rank higher than one Four per Cent. bond of the Mexican 
Central Railway Company. We see no objection to the scheme, 
and we are disposed to recommend bondholders to accept it, not 
alone for the appreciation in the market value of their securities, 
but especially for the advantages they will obtain through being 
represented by an English company having a large holding, which 
will be able to act with more effect when the bonds become due. 


AN AUSTRALIAN AGENCY BUSINESS 


THIS week the public has been invited to subscribe for Pre- 
ference shares and Debenture stock of D. & J. Fowler, Limited, a 
Company formed to take over a wholesale grocery and agency busi- 
ness, carried on in London and various parts of Australia. Out of a 
share capital of £400,000, the vendors take half in the shape of 
the whole of the Ordinary shares, and are to receive £250,000 in 
cash, making £450,000 in all. The firm is stated to hold agencies 
for many firms of high repute, but no information is given in the 
prospectus as to the length of their tenure. Profits averaged 
£33,366 during the past three years, and there is a good margin 
for the Preference dividend, and the Debenture interest, though the 
liability to fluctuations in a business of this kind has to be taken 


THE HOTEL GECIL RESTAURANT 


ORCHESTRA DAILY. 
Luncheons, Dinners, or Suppers at fixed prices or @ /a carte. 
A. JUDAH, Manager, 
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into account. The least favourable part of the prospectus is the 
statement as to assets. A fourth of the total price of £450,000 
stands for goodwill, one-fifth for freeholds at a valuation, and one- 
sixth for shares and investments “ valued by the vendors.” Stock, 
book debts, cash, &c., figure for about £180,000, or only two-fifths 
of the whole. Altogether the concern seems over-capitalised. 


NATIONAL UNITY ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


THIS is a new industrial office, on the board of which is Mr. 
Henry Port, formerly manager of the British Workman’s and 
General Assurance Company. The capital is £100,000 in £1 
shares, all of which are offered for subscription. It is only in- 
tended at present to call up Ios. per share, it not being anticipated 
that more will be required. If it is, no one call will exceed 2s. 6d. 
per share, and thirty days’ notice will be given. The sum of 
£20,000, which by law a new assurance company has to deposit, 
will be deposited prior to incorporation. 


To T. W. D. T.—Either of the offices you name—the Norwich 
Union and the Scottish Widows’—is very good. In reply to your 
question the Norwich Union is good enough to inform us that your 
wish as to the destiny of the sum assured might be carried out in 
either of two ways :—(1) Appointment by will ; or (2) in the event 
of there being an assurable interest, by making out the policy in the 
name of the person for whose benefit the assurance is proposed. 





"THE MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY 
SECURITIES COMPANY, Limited. 
DIRECTORS. 

Sir HENRY OAKLEY (Chairman). 

Sir VINCENT CAILLARD. 

H. J. ( HINNERY, Esq. 

LAURENCE CURRIE, Esq. 

ROBERT FLEMING, Esq. 

C. SLIGO DE POTHONIER, Esq. 
TRUSTEES FOR DEBENTURE STOCK AND DEBENTURES, 

kight Hon. Lord HILLINGDON. 

Right Hon. Lord REVELSTOKE. 

H. W. SMITHERS, Esq. 

To the HOLDERS of FOUR PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED 
MORTGAGE BONDS of the MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY 
COMPANY, Limited. 

I. The Mexican Central Railway Securities Company has been formed 
at the suggestion of large holders of the above-named Bonds, with the 
following objects :— 

First.—To acquire the Four per Cent. Consolidated Mortgage Bonds 
of the Mexican Central Railway Company, Limited, and to issue in their 
place two classes of Securities, which will meet the wants of two different 
classes of investors, and thus bring about a substantial appreciation of the 
market value, besides giving to those who desire it the additional safety of 
registration. 

Second.—To have an English organisation established which will be in 
close touch with the American Company, and whose preponderating hold- 
ing of the Bonds will assure for it a position of influence. 

Hfolders who desire to deposit their Bonds must do so on or before the 
Ist March, 1899, at the banking-house of Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie 
& Co., 67 Lombard Street, London, E.C., accompanied by forms for 
deposit, which, with full explanatory circular, can also be obtained at the 
Company’s Bankers, or at its registered Office. After such date power is 
reserved to impose less favourable terms of deposit, in the discretion of 
the Directors. 

It is evident that the success of the plan depends upon the promptitude 
with which holders of the present Bonds deposit. If the Directors do 
not deem the amount deposited sufficiently large, the Bonds and the £2 
per Bond paid thereon will be returned without deduction. 

The Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, to- 
gether with drafts of the following documents, viz. :— 

(a) Deed for deposit of Bonds; 

(b)-Deed of Trust and Mortgage to secure the proposed issues of 
Debenture Stock and Debentures, with Forms of Debenture Stock and 
Debenture attached ; and 

(c) Voting agreement in respect of the Shares to be held in trust ; 
can be inspected at the Offices of the Company’s Solicitors, Messrs. 
Bompas, Bischoff & Co., 4 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 

By order of the Board, 
FREDK. M. SPANKIE, Secretary. 
3 Gracechurch Street, E.C., London, February 2, 1899. 
Telegraphic address—‘* Mistral, London.” 
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IN PASSING 


Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE has opened his campaign in the 
Commons this week in characteristic fashion. He poses as a 
cynic, and is really a very genial man. He is so witty that he is 
only dull when he desires to be instructive. A Radical after he 
had failed to prove his succession to a peerage, he was a diploma- 
tist until he found his humour was hindered by Foreign Office 
red-tapeism. He lives in Old Palace Yard in order to make quite 
sure that if anyone ventures to attack the House of Lords he may 
be on the spot to help him. He is editor of a racy paper, which 
has revived the pillory, exposed many impostors, and brought him 
a large revenue. He uses a stylographic pen, and smokes when 
he is not retailing anecdotes. Each Christmas the Albert Hall is 
too small for the collective charity of his readers, and the House 
always fills when he speaks. His wife was once on the stage, and 
he is his own dramatic critic. His son was a “tug” at Eton, and 
his daughter is a clever girl. He has never taken himself seriously, 
so he has enjoyed life, despite many party leaders, including Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 


General Miles, whose accusation of dereliction of duty by the 
United States War Commission is the latest feature of a disgraceful 
phase of the recent war, has many friends in England. His hand- 
some bearing and courteous manners made him very popular at 
the Jubilee. “This great sight,” he said, referring to the con- 
course, “would make me believe in a monarchy, if it were not 
that some of England’s truest kinsmen are loyal American Repub- 
licans. What a President your Queen would be!” He might well 
have said—had he understood the real currents of English life— 
What a President your Queenis! A soldier in appearance, witha 
thick white moustache, rather sinister eyebrows beneath a high 
forehead, General Miles looks the man of mark that he is—a 
veteran of the Civil War and active force in the progress of the 
United States army. 


Lord Tennyson is the last man in the world who would mind 
being known as “his father’s son.” For many years he was that 
father’s private secretary, and his reverent memoir of the late 
Laureate is already a classic. His enthusiasm is for the sea, and 
he is never so happy as when yachting ; but he is also a sound 
golfer. Fond of pictures, he is slowly accumulating a valuable 
collection. Lady Tennyson, who is a daughter of Mr. Charles 
Boyle, is a woman of such strong character that she bore down 
the active opposition of so notoriously obstinate a man as the 
Laureate, and eventually won his hearty affection. They should 
do well in South Australia. 


THE NORTH WIND 


The north wind, whispering at the pane, 
A wondrous story brings, 

That lifts the tired heart again ; 
For ’tis of you he sings. 


Of how upon his boist’rous way 
He met you with his snow, 
And, in his love for such a love, 

Almost forgot to blow. 


“] laughed into her brimming eyes, 
And lingered in her hair— 

And I,” he sings, “have kissed her cheeks, 
To reddest blushes rare. 


“ But, harsh and old, my hands are cold ; 
They were not made to woo ; 

She hung her head, and only bade 
Me bear her love to you.” 


And, oh! he laughs so loudly-kind ! 
And whistles—and away 

To where he’s blown the starlight out 
To welcome in the day. 


Charles Coleman Stoddard, in “ The Home Journal.” 
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Encouraged by the success of Miss Margaret Henniker, 
daughter of Lord Henniker, Governor of the Isle of Man, as q 
professional singer, Miss Lillian Moreton has just made a success. 
ful first appearance in London. Daughter of the second brother 
of Lord Ducie, she was born in America, Encouraged by Lady 
Hart Dyke, and ably taught by Miss Rowe, her brilliant contralto 
voice, with an exceptional compass, should soon bring her to the 
front rank. Of medium height, she is handsome, with dark eyes 
and black hair. She has decided not to accept operatic engage. 
ments, and to devote herself to concert work. 


At Ventnor has just died one of the most benign and benevolent 
of women. Miss Katherine Hepworth-Scott, daughter of Lord 
Polwarth, was early in life singularly devoted to social pleasures 
and artistic recreations. But the influence of Bishop Wilkinson, of 
St. Andrews, induced her to renounce every occupation except 
that of work in the East End. The curiously practical manner in 
which she watched over the mundane interests as well as the 
spiritual needs of her poor folk made her beloved. During her 
long illness she never relaxed her anxiety for her humble friends, 
Probably few professional elocutionists ever excelled her in reading 
poetry. 


Captain Cyril Foley has been selected for service with the East 
African Rifles, and thus another officer connected with the Jame- 
son Raid is reinstated. At Eton and Cambridge he proved a fine 
bat anda poor field, whilst in the more serious events of life he 
has shown himself a typical Etonian: dandified and lazy in times 
of ease, but a splendid specimen of energetic manhood when 
roused. He is a votary of Society—though he rarely dances—a 
languid patron of the Opera, whilst his brother, Mr. Henry St. 
George Foley, is industriously entangling himself in the web of 
political life. 


Miss Honnor Morten is a woman upon whom one ought to keep 
an eye. She is doing a characteristically sensible thing in giving 
a series of lectures on home nursing to female convicts whose 
sentences have nearly expired. Educated at Bedford College, she 
has thoroughly learnt the art of nursing, and has published a 
number of books on the subject. She was returned head of the 
Hackney poll for the London School Board, and goes down to 
the office on Victoria Embankment every day. She is a Socialist, 
and her recreation is practising benevolence. A familiar figure at 
the Writers’ Club, she has done much journalistic work, and is 
now Warden of the Hoxton Settlement. Her uncle was the late 
William Black, the novelist ; but to her the romances of real life far 
exceed the romances of fiction. 


The successor to the Little Minister of Thrums has had such a 
bad time of it lately that he has resigned his charge. The gentle- 
man in question, the Rev. Mr. Conn, of the Kirriemuir Auld Licht 
Kirk, was, it may be remembered, taken to task by his Presbytery 
for certain practices of doubtful orthodoxy. He is a young man, 
and his ideas are much too “advanced” for the communion to 
which he belongs, or belonged. Thus, it appears that he had 
tacitly acquiesced in, if not encouraged his congregation to stand 
while singing and to sit at prayers, whereas the orthodox Auld 
Licht attitudes are standing at prayers and sitting when singing. 
Moreover, when challenged by his Presbytery he declined to in- 
timate to his congregation that they must return to the orthodox 
positions. However, there were other and more grievous charges 
against Mr. Conn. He had preached in churches in which 
“human hymns” were sung, and even in churches in which instru- 
mental music was used. It was heartrending to the Auld Lichts, 
and they endeavoured to impress upon Mr. Conn his terrible 
backsliding. The reverend gentleman seriously found that the 
line of least resistance lay in the direction of resignation. So he 
intimated on Sunday last that he is to shake the Auld Licht dust 
from off his shoes and join another denomination. 


The discussion at dinner had become a continuous buzz, and a 
lady guest had put forward some of her most advanced statements 
as to the proper sphere of woman. “ But,” urged one of the male 
guests, “ Adam was first formed and then Eve,” making her a kind 
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of second-hand production from the start. The insinuation was 
resented. “Well,” again urged the objector, “‘you must admit 
that our Saviour cast seven devils out of one woman.” “ Yes, cer- 
tainly I do ; but he left them in the men, and they are there yet.” 


We made the other day a half-serious suggestion as to the 
need of a Kingfisher Society to secure proper protection for one 
of the most beautiful of British birds. A correspondent writes 
thus on the subject from Holland—where, it may be remarked, 
omithology is a favourite science :—“ In reference to what I read 
in THE OUTLOOK, may I say that we consider it a shame to 
destroy kingfishers? They are so very scarce and so beautiful in a 
landscape, and even without any persecution at all by mankind they 
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have many risks to encounter. For example, in the winter they 
often get below the ice while fishing and are drowned Itisacommon 
fallacy among anglers that the kingfisher (the djsvogel, ice-bird, we 
call it) does a lot of harm. This is not the case, as what it seeks are 
very small, worthless fishes. On the other hand, they render a 
positive service by eating obnoxious larvae and big water beetles. 
As to gold-fish in a pond, they can be readily protected by a piece 
of wire netting. In any case they are too plentiful and cheap for 
the graceful kingfisher to be destroyed on their account.” 


The voluntary offerings to the Church of England for one year, 
ending at Easter, 1898, reached the enormous total of seven mil- 
lions and a half sterling ! 
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“ Voters, eternal beasts of burden, draw the Peo 
Dupuy and Drumont, who has a Jew for breakfast every mornin 
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A QUESTION OF TASTE 


TuoseE who choose to derive “ taste” from the Latin for 
‘‘touch,” and ‘‘ test” from the same equivalent for ‘‘an 
earthen pot,” have both the chaste sanction of Nuttall 
and the courage of their own opinions. For the student 
of animal life there is the conviction that the taste of the 
beasts and birds is the sequel to their test of various foods, 
and the two words bear sufficient likeness to preclude the 
need of further mystery. By the same process of elimina- 
tion that admittedly bred the judicial scandal of the century, 
the beasts and birds and other classes have—with a fas- 
tidious discrimination that dwindles as we descend the 
steps to Nature’s basement—come to be possessed of 
tastes. These are, however, absolutely distinct from the 
taste owned to by ourselves, which is more often the result 
of apery. There are no snobs among the lower animals. 
It seems, indeed, tolerably certain that a fair proportion of 
their alleged tastes exist chiefly in the luxuriant imagin- 
ings of irresponsible biographers ; and the following dis- 
connected jottings are offered in support of this somewhat 
heterodox view. 

A rather interesting case of undeveloped taste in young 
mammals comes opportunely to memory as a starting- 
point for this examination of simple facts. A female 
infant, aged twenty-two months, had, for politic 
reasons, been persuaded by her mother that a nauseous 
medicine (containing, among other attractions, potassium 
bromide) was strawberry juice. This was last summer, 
and the child was constantly given the genuine straw- 
berry juice, and greatly appreciated it. Nevertheless, the 
make-believe was, for all its atrocious flavour, eagerly 
accepted on the strength of parental perfidy, and the child 
repeatedly cried for more of a mixture that must assuredly 
disgust her in a year or two. Very interesting experi- 
ments in the growth of taste in pups and kittens have been 
published by Professor Lloyd Morgan and others; but 
much of what we call taste in food has mental associa- 
tions absolutely distinct from the intrinsic flavour. For 
all we know, a cockroach may taste really agreeable ; yet 
we shall not put it to the test, for polite usage has 
declared this most ancient inhabitant of the globe to be 
unfit for food. So we take its unfitness for granted, and 
possibly—who knows ?—miss a very pleasing dish. And 
it is something to be thankful for that we do not all model 
our ‘‘ taste” in art and music on the same lines. 

It is only in books, and possibly in menageries, 
under the corrupting contact with man, that imitation 
is the ape’s code of living. In nature, this fetish, 
taste, gets scant respect, and custom is for the most part 
atadiscount. It is this breadth of view that gives rise 
to those innumerable cases of fish-eating cows, vegetarian 
cats, and carnivorous pigeons that lend the attraction of 
variety to the natural history columns of the /ie/d. There 
is, however, when we come to think of it, nothing of 
significance in such blameless records beyond the un- 
doubted fact of an animal experimenting with new foods 
and being caught in the act. The historic pheasant that 
was choked in its attempt to bolt a field-mouse was merely 
a martyred pioneer who rebelled against the unvaried 
grain and ant-grubs prepared for it day after day. Black- 
birds, too, have been seen catching minnows at a season 
when their natural food must have been abundant, and in 
a locality on the Thames where it was certainly accessible. 
That such aberrant cases have not long since become tco 
common to record is probably evidence only of the care- 
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lessness with which we watch animals in their natural 
haunts. 

The much-quoted case of the New Zealand kea, which 
once ate only insects and berries (and retains the tongue 
of a honey-eater), but now feeds only on mutton, is one 
merely of necessity. To improve their pasture, the 
settlers cut down on all sides the bushes that, in olden 
times, provided the kea with its natural food, and this 
obvious case of force majeure is of no more value than, 
say, that of the besieged Parisians eating rats. 

Far more interesting is the perversion of taste in the 
Cape baboon, once a confirmed fruit-eater, but now a 
bloodthirsty devourer of the colonists’ sheep and goats—a 
taste that is thought to have originated in the ape’s 
attempts to slake its thirst on the milk of these animals. 

Those, however, who need proof of the instability of 
animal taste in the matter of food may find it in the 
menagerie. Within a few days of their arrival, the inmates 
adapt themselves, with such rare exceptions as the Aus- 
tralian koala and moreporks, to whatever food is available. 
The flamingo takes kindly to shrimps in place of his 
vegetable diet ; the fish-eating terrapins snap eagerly at 
bread crusts. Potatoes have quite a fascination for 
carnivorous and fish-eating birds, for Hunter fed a captive 
eagle on them to such good purpose that it broke its 
chain and escaped ; and the only Great Auk of which we 
know anything in captivity thrived on a diet of potatoes 
and milk. The herring gulls of the Shetlands and the 
kittiwake gull of parts of the Irish coast feed in the late 
summer almost entirely on corn. 

Again, as distinct from compulsion, the  super- 
abundance of som? novel food will often suffice to wean 
fickle tastes from the natural article. The periodic 
swarms oflocusts in the Pacific States tempt all manner 
of birds, from titmice to vultures, for weeks together; 
and the buckthorn covers the islands of the West German 
coast in such profusion for about three weeks as to attract 
the thrushes, crows, and crossbills from their widely 
different diets. 

It would serve no useful purpose to multiply this 
evidence. The child is made, by a trick of association 
easily practised on its unaccustomed palate, to take a 
revolting drug as a substitute for a delicious fruit to 
which it was partial. Eagles can mend their strength 
on potatoes, and parrots, deprived of their proper food, 
will have nothing but fresh lamb. 

If all this means anything, it means that the exclusive 
tastes we impute to animals are largely our own fabrication. 
We shut our horses in a grass field, and vow they will 
eat nothing but grass. To our dogs we give biscuit, and 
to our cats milk, and they are as contented as if their 
ancestors never pulled down a fawn or stole a pheasant. 
We are even so arbitrary as to bestow the designation 
‘‘insectivorous ” on the worm eating mole and egg sucking 
hedgehog. Inshort, we constitute ourselves unpaid editors 
of the book of life. 

But the free children of Nature have not as a rule these 
predisposed tastes. They taste and test whatever offers, 
and the individual accepts or rejects at the bidding of his 
own palate, and without reference to the prejudices of his 
neighbour. With the highest mammals of all it is different. 
With a covert grimace they accept the bitter olive and 
caviare because they are chic. A personage decrees a 
hideous bonnet, or patronises a poor book or poorer 
picture, and the flock follows. This is the genesis of taste. 

F, G, AFLALO. 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


THE COQUETTE—VOCES THEATRI 


WirHovt any personal references it may now be said that 
musical comedy is on its last legs. That the new piece at 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre is an adaptation of an 
elderly Portuguese operetta proves that the sources of 
inspiration are running dry. Bosnia and Herzegovina 
may keep us going for a season or two, but afterwards 
musical comedy will die an aromatic or Cherry-Blossom 
death, and the voice of the chorus will not be heard in the 
land. If Garrido-Lafrique’s ‘‘ O Moliero d’Alcala ” is a fair 
specimen of Portuguese invention we are not likely to get 
the shock of originality from our ancient allies. ‘‘ The 
Coquette,” as the English version is called, belongs to the 
primary wzsthetic formations. Nella, a simple village 
maiden, has professed to love all her suitors irrespective 
of age or condition. When she exercises her option she 
gets into difficulties with the disappointed gentlemen, 
especially with the Governor of Sassari and with the 
sergeant of police. Many incidents tend to prevent the 
marriage with Michele; but this is only to keep up our 
interest, for in the end they really do marry. One has 
noticed the same thing in operetta before, and, not to put 
too fine a point on it, we all have noticed most of the 
things that occur in ‘‘The Coquette” in most of the 
musical comedies we have seen. The public have, indeed, 
come to the conclusion that musical comedy is an ex- 
hausted form of entertainment. They want something 
different. ‘‘The Coquette” will not run long. Why not 
put ‘‘Grierson’s Way” into the evening bill? I ought to 
say that Miss Stella Gastelle played Nella and sang ex- 
cellently, and that Mr. John Le Hay interpolated some 
serious acting into a comic part, which is inartistic, and was 
not particularly effective. Mr. Willie Edouin is humorous 
by nature, and an artist by nature and by training. 

There was an after-piece which had not beenannounced. 
It was apparently the result of collaboration between the 
manager and his kind friends in front. In some respects 
it recalls the second part of ‘‘ Faust,” and even more 
closely the poetic drama of Mr. Robert Buchanan. From 
the nature of the performance it is impossible to give an 
exact version of the piece, but the following probably con- 
tains as much truth as any of the other versions. The 
title was not given, but 1 am betraying no confidence in 
giving it in its proper place at the head of my version. 


VOCES THEATRI. 


SCENE.—A (theatre in the West End of London at the cnd 
of a first-night performance. TIME.—Eleven o'clock, 
PERIOD.—Latve civilised. COSTUME.—Morning or even- 
ing dress. No charge for cloak-room. TIME OF 
REPRESENTATION.—Lighi to ten minutes. 


The authors of the piece have just retired amid general 
execration. The gallery whistles, howls, and “boos.” It 
calls familiarly for the manager. The footlights are switched 
off. Rage and regret of the gallery. The footlights are 
switched on. Delight, jeers, and derisive applause. The 
curtain sways and billows. General excitement. Enter a 
gentleman in evening dress. He is deadly pale one moment, 
and streaked with shadow the next. A pause. He bows. 
There is an outburst of yells, shrieks, whistles, and personal 
and offensive questions, accompanied by steady “ booing.” 


The Manager. I’ve not come here to be insulted —— 
First Voice. What have you come for ? 
Second Voice. No speeches, Give us a song. 
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Manager. \’ve a perfect right to speak in my own 
theatre 

Third Voice. Not to us. 
tenant. 

Manager. 1 am willing to show my lease to any six 
respectable members 

Third Voice. Who’re you calling respectable ? 

Second Voice. Six! There ain’t so many here, ’cept 
me and my pals. 

Manager (continuing). —members who will fill up the 
forms to be had of the attendants. 

First Voice. Pretty souls! 

A Friend. Don’t mind them, sir ; they’re low people. 

[ Uproar, threats, and fighting in the gallery. 

Manager. \'m not going to have such behaviour in my 
theatre. I’ve spent £5,746 

First Voice. Cut the shillings and pence, guv’nor ! 

Second Voice. Well, I tell you frankly, I wouldn’t ’ve. 

Manager. It’s a precious good piece, though I oughtn’t 
to say it. 

Third Voice. Right you are, that time. 

Man in Stalls. Let us get out, Ethel. This is awful ! 

Lady. Oh, no, don’t let’s go. It’s simply lovely! 
Aren’t the gallery funny ? 

Manager. V1 make you a sporting offer. 
gentlemen 

Second Voice. 
your licence ! 

Lady in Dress Circle. 
Has the Prince of Wales 

A Student. Reminds one of the protagonist and the 
chorus in a Greek play. 

Manager. Let me tell you, I'll have no pieces of mine 
wrecked 

First Voice. "Say! What price the salvage ? 

Manager. —wrecked by organised opposition. You’ve 
no right——— 

An Authority. Pardon me, they have. There’s a 
decision in their favour. See ‘‘Law Reports,” vol. 367. 
Will you step round to the Middle Temple Library and go 
into the matter quietly ? 

Several Voices. Do, Henery, do.—‘‘ Let ’em all 
come !”—‘‘ Follow on!” - 





And you're only a weekly 








If ten other 





No takers! *’Ware Hawke! Think of 


I can't hear what they’re saying. 








‘** Follow on! 
(Selection from ‘* The Belle of New York.”) 
Manager (beaming). I'm ready to stay here all night. 

First Voice. Ym not. We've no all-night trams on our 
line. 

Second Voice. What-ho! 

Man in Stalls. This will kill the managerial speech- 
making. Come along, Ethel. 

Lady (moving reluctantly). 1 do love the gallery people. 

Lady in Dress Circle (to her husband). Isn’t he—the 
man on the stage—like the gentleman who took Maud’s 
flat last year? What was his name? How silly of you 
not to remember ! 

Manager. Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you, one 
and all. What I say is, let’s all be friends, and better luck 
next time. But I tell you plainly, as man to man—— 

First Voice. Easy there! Least said, you know! 
Night. S’long ! | Manager bows and retires. 

Warning Voice. Closing time, gentlemen ! 

| Gallery empties rapidly. 

A Student (quoting). 

‘‘ And Arthur Roberts, you player of skits, 
Here's a subject made to your hand.” 


C. G. C. 
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G. B. S. AND HIS CRITICS 


Mr. BERNARD SHAW, replying to critics of his “ Perfect 
Wagnerite,” has published an article five columns long, we 
observe, the major part of which relates, apparently, to the notice 
of that entertaining work which appeared in THE OUTLOOK. 
The compliment should have been acknowledged earlier in these 
columns; but as Mr. Shaw did not mention the source of this 
latest inspiration, his reply took some time to reach the eye of our 
musical critic. Here is as much of our reviewer’s rejoinder as we 
can find room for just now :— 

Mr. Shaw seriously contends that if you can show two tunes to 
have half a dozen notes in common, however different may be 
their rhythm, their harmonisation, and their characters in other 
respects, then you have shown those two tunes to be the same, 
and consequently are entitled to argue that if one be vulgar, then 
the other must be vulgar too. The tunes in question are the 
theme from the “ Ring,’ commonly known as the “ Re- 
demption through Love” motive, and the delectable melody 
“ My Grandfather’s Clock.” And Mr. Shaw considers that he has 
demonstrated the former to be tawdry by pointing out that it has 
certain notes in common with the latter! In a word, Mr. Shaw is 
actually unaware of the elementary truth that the same sequence 
of notes which may be horribly vulgar in one rhythm and har- 
monised in one way may become a theme of the noblest character 
when cast into another rhythm and differently harmonised. The 
thing is a very commonplace of musical science. Yet this “ father 
of the New Criticism,” as he complacently styles himself, is inno- 
cent of the fact as if he were a mere dialectician writing brilliantly 
and amusingly concerning that which he knows nothing about. 
And all the time he need have gone no further than his own article 
to find disproof of his comical assumption. I refer to his com- 
parison of ‘God save the Queen” and “Oh, thou that tellest.” 
Though these two tunes have, as Mr. Shaw points out, to a large 
extent the same note-sequence, yet their rhythmical differences 
make them so utterly unlike one another that their connection!is 
not even perceived by most people. If G. B. S. wants further in- 
formation on the subject I may refer him to Gurney’s “ Power 
of Sound,” wherein, in addition to an exhaustive discussion on the 
point in question, he will find a list of twenty or thirty well-known 
tunes, all utterly different from one another, though all possessing 
six Or more notes in common. It is an amazing blunder. 

Mr. Shaw argues further that there is no connection between 
the “ Briinnhilde” and “ Love’s Redemption” themes. He cannot 
deny the absolute identity of their opening phrases. He cannot 
deny that they occur in one and the same work, the music of 
which is largely based on like thematic developments and trans- 
formations. He cannot deny that both have direct reference to the 
same character in the drama—to wit, Briinnhilde. Nor can he 
deny, I submit, that apart from the notes which they have actually 
in common, their general structure and outline are obviously 
similar. All this there is no gainsaying. But he will not have it that 
Wagner, the greatest master of thematic metamorphosis who ever 
lived, intended any connection between the two. Which being so, 
it would be idle to argue the point further, since from the nature of 
the case absolute proof of the accuracy of any given belief in 
questions of this sort is necessarily impossible. Nor is the thing 
in itself a matter of any particular consequence from the musical 
point of view. But it is interesting, I think, as indicating perhaps 
that friend G. B. S., with all his boasted “skilled professional 
work” as musical expert, does not, in point of fact, possess quite 
that excessively “intimate familiarity with the tetralogy as a 
musical whole” which he so modestly lays claim to. 





My darling reads the latest books— 
My clever sweetheart knows 
Who are the leading men to-day 
In poetry and prose ; 
But frosted cake she cannot make, 
Nor biscuits, bread, nor pies, 
And, best of all, I’m glad to say, 
My darling never tries.—C/eveland Leader. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A VOICE FROM DARKEST AMERICA 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


IT may interest you to know of the rumours that circulate 
among populations living without newspapers, and where the news 
reaches one—the roads and the postmaster in an amiable mood 
in fortnightly detachments. 

On Friday, January 13, I was assured that— 

1. England and France were at war. 

2. The French Minister was on his way here, where he was to 
remain at the expense of the German Government, a house having 
already been bought for him. 

3. Germany was ready to help France against England. 

4. Italy’s navy was to bombard the Atlantic and Pacific ports 
of Colombia, the Republic of Colombia having offered Venezuela 
to Italy and the offer having been refused. 

All I know is that the French Minister at Bogota is on his way 
south on private business, and had requested a German merchant 
here to fix a house up. But there’s no one else to doit. Great 
Britain is so bent on finding new markets that she leaves the old 
ones—as South America—to Germany and the States. 

Palmira, Cauca, Republic of Colombia : 

January 15. 


M. D. E. 


[This week’s experience in England suggests that it is not 
alone among “ populations living w¢hout newspapers” that poli- 
tical fictions find fat pasturage.—ED. ] 


THE PUZZLED FRENCHMAN 
To the Editor of THE OuTLOoK 


Though I am a foreigner, I am much interested in English 
affairs. The other day, while travelling by rail, I sat opposite 
three soldiers and a sailor. 

After talking about the bad weather, I said to the first soldier: 

“Please excuse my curiosity. I read in newspapers a good 
deal about the Anglo-Saxons ; but I am in a fog about who they 
are. Would you, sir, kindly tell me if you are an Anglo-Saxon?” 
“ No, sir; I am an Irishman.” 

And to the second soldier : “ And you, sir? Are youan Anglo- 
Saxon?” “No; I ama Scotsman.” 

And to the third: “And you, sir? Youare, perhaps, an Angle- 
Saxon?” “No; I ama Welshman.” 

Then to the sailor: ‘And you, sir. Are you one?” “No; I 
am a Britisher.” 

“Bravo!” said I. “I see that this name is used by people 
who write in papers about what they do not know, and as a kind of 
bluff for other nations.” 

In France we are told that it takes a lifetime to understand 
English ways, and then you don’t understand them, after all. 

Gravesend. H. R. LEJOINDRE. 


‘*MARIE DE MANCINI” 
To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


Your reviewer, in his notice of Madame Sophie Gay's “ Marie 
de Mancini,” seems to be unaware that the subject of the love 
affair between Louis XIV. and Mazarin’s young niece was treated 
by the elder Dumas in his “ Vicomte de Bragelonne.” But little 
is made here of the episode, which chiefly serves to bring to a 
climax the “ contempt of court” that led to D’Artagnan’s resigna- 
tion after thirty-five years’ service with the King’s Mousquetaires, 
and sent him across the sea to play, with the Comte de la Fére, 
an important part in English politics. 

For in this sequel of a sequel Athos, too, reappears, his pristine 
worth apparently undimmed by the extraordinary methods by 
which he has meted justice to his wife, and become the father of 
the young Vicomte—whom, by the way, he has reared in paths 
of the strictest virtue. And here also are Aramis, with Porthos, 
the vain and dear, on whose remarkable muscular development a 
later life of luxurious ease seems happily to have had no deleterious 
effect. But we, who in our youth and theirs have known and enthu- 
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siastically loved the splendid four (and which of us has not ?), 

should beware how we renew their acquaintance vingt ans apres ; 

still more in the six volumes (O indefatigable Dumas!) of “Le 

Vicomte de Bragelonne.” It is seldom, alas ! that immortality is 

not rather injured by such resurrection. M. Hart. 
The Lodge, Eastbourne. 


[By a lapse of the pen the word “adequately” was left out of 
the sentence—“it seems a real pity that the magic pen of the 
elder Dumas has not treated this subject.” But, as our corre- 
spondent says, Dumas did not make as much of his theme as he 
might have done. He had too many incidents to cram into the 
pages of “Le Vicomte de Bragelonne”—the restoration of 
Charles II., the death of Mazarin, the identity of the Man in the 
Iron Mask, the overthrow of Fouquet, the rise of Colbert, and the 
career of La Vallitre—to do justice to the Grand Monarque’s love 
affair with Marie de Mancini. But, despite our correspondent’s 
preference for “ Les Trois Mousquetaires,” there are many readers 
who believe that the concluding book of the famous series is as 
enchanting as the recital of the early adventures of the Gascon 
Quixote, and, whilst regretting that Dumas did not “ consecrate” 
a volume to La Mancini, are more than satisfied with the other 
episodes in the book.— YOUR REVIEWER ]} 


THE TEMPERANCE PROBLEM 
To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


“‘Tight rather than Heat’ is our aim.” What department of 
human welfare so much needs THE OUTLOOK’s rule of guidance 
as the temperance movement ? 

How little is it seen that the warp and woof of the temperance 
problem are to be found in monopoly of sale—in the intellectual 
comprehension of the tendencies and workings of monopoly as 
the main cause of the excessive drinking which leads on to 
drunkenness. Social reformers may profitably avoid temperance 
literature, if they will, for one thing, discern in the frequent and 
costly alterations of taverns clear evidence of the temptation of 
usurious profits to stimulate drinking. That commodity whose 
consumption it is desirable to check, just that commodity is made 
by monopoly the most lucrative to sell of all articles of large con- 
sumption. We profess ourselves to be embarrassed by the sur- 
vival of so much drunkenness in the face of counterworking 
influences—school boards, temperance crusades, &c.—-and yet 
blind ourselves to the fact that the sale of drink is actively 
encouraged by an enormous indirect subsidy, yearly growing, and 
now amounting to thirty millions sterling—thirty millions of profits 
and other money gains in excess of those which would accrue from 
unmonopolised sale. 

A “cleaner, brighter, and saner England” is a hopeless out- 
look until the chief influence making for drunkenness is perceived. 
The chief lubricant of drunkenness and excessive drinking is the 
high profit created by monopoly of sale. The reachable remedies 
are altruistic competition with improved conditions, accompanied 
by a gradual levelling up of drink duties in each Annual Finance 
Act. These things seen and acted on, the temperance movement 
will cease to move on hinges, and afterward move on wheels. 

St. Albans. Wy P, 


[We heartily agree. Light is badly needed, and we hope to 
follow up what has already been done in earlier issues of THE 
OUTLOOK in attempting to meet this need.—ED. ] 


THE TRAMP AND HUMAN REFUSE 
Zo the Editor of THe OUTLOOK 


Boards of Guardians, notably the Guardians of Hampshire at 
Southampton, have recently been taking counsel as to what means 
should be adopted to reduce the number of “ casuals,” who in 
many parts of the country are becoming quite a plague. Various 
remedies were suggested, but nothing very definite appears to have 
resulted from their deliberations. 

The matter is a serious one from many points of view, and 
must eventually be faced. We have here a nomadic population, 
numbering, at a moderate estimate, 200,000 (a population equal to 
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Brighton and Hove), which is rarely, if ever, brought under any 
Christianising, humanising, or civilising influences, and this popula- 
tion, by natural laws, is yearly increasing, and increasing, I fear, by 
leaps and bounds. A small percentage are genuine working men 
out of employment, and here comes in the need so much required 
in our Poor Law—viz. Classification. In country districts, at any 
rate, the abolition of large Union Workhouses is merely a matter 
of time, as they are gradually becoming depopulated, and are 
considerably more costly and inhumane than a well-regulated 
system of out-door relief. 

I believe the casual tramp nuisance might be largely mitigated 
by removing the casual wards from the workhouses and attaching 
them to the police stations, so that the casuals would be under the 
charge and supervision of the police. This change of venue, 
together with a rigid application of the ticket system, would very 
soon make the professional casual dodoesque. A labour bureau 
ought to be established close at hand. 


Crowhurst Rectory, Sussex. J. P. BACON PHILLIPs, 


[We welcome the suggestions of our correspondent, but our own 
firm conviction is that the tramp question will never be satisfactorily 
settled until we become reconciled to a fuller practice of the 
precept, “Ifa man will not work neither shall he eat.” Give every 
man or woman who cam work, if they will, the opportunity of work 
free from the degrading associations of the workhouse as we know 
it—give them the fullest chance of regeneration. If, after all, they 
prove to be nothing more than human refuse, put aside all senti- 
ment and treat them as such.—ED.] 


‘*‘PREACHED TO DEATH” 
To the Editor of THz OurLook 


I am glad, as a sufferer, to see that you have the courage to 
speak out on the severe strain which the excessive services of Lent 
throw upon “the more acceptable pulpit orators.” As you say, 
there is hardly a church of note that fails to produce a long list of 
special services and preachers for Lent, and, while one is rejoiced 
to witness the awakened spirit of which this is evidence, the result 
upon the health of some of the leading preachers of the Church is 
often calamitous. You yourself speak of “one divine who is to 
preach eight weekly courses of sermons in different churches.” 
How can a man thus taxed serve his own people? I do not sug- 
gest a remedy—perhaps some of your readers can ; but the difficulty 
is a real and growing one, as some painful breakdowns among the 
clergy suggest. M. A. 


(We are glad to note the widespread attention in the Press 
which our comment of last week has called to this question. Our 
correspondent ‘“M. A.” asks us to suggest a remedy. So far as 
London is concerned, the trouble is partly due to the notorious fact 
that the West End benefices are singularly barren of preachers. 
A glance at the Lent lists reveals the fact that the most acceptable 
preachers come from the East End, the City—anywhere except 
from that part of London where, surely, good, thoughtful preaching 
is the most needed and the best appreciated. Let patrons of West 
End livings mark one or two of these men, and transfer them to 
Kensington, or Paddington, or Chelsea, when an opportunity 
occurs.—ED. ] 


PRINTERS’ ERRORS 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Your correspondent P. T. could easily compile an amusing 
collection of these. Here are two in my own recent experience :— 

My “ Robert the Bruce” in the “ Heroes of the Nations” series 
was printed in America. In the course of it, frequent reference 
was made to the militant Archbishop of York, who played such a 
fine part in restoring the English déddcle consequent on Bannock- 
burn. The American compositor or printer’s reader altered his 
title to Archbishop of New York ! 

The other comical error referred to occurred in the list of 
illustrations contained in my “Memories of the Months” (E. 
Arnold). One of the plates represented a pool in which some 
black bass had been reared, and was printed in small caps as 
“The Home of the Black Bugs.” HERBERT MAXWELL, 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


A QUAKER POET 


RHETORIC thrives on the great wrongs of the world. The 
concept that a soul may be damned will, to the end of 
time, create a magnificent hortatory thunder under a cloud- 
fess sky. But for giving immediate value to rhetoric 
there is nothing like a great visible wrong, a wrong set up 
like Calvary’s Cross for all eyes to see. Such was slavery 
—slavery with its shackles, its whippings and brandings ; 
slavery with its starvation or more horrible flattery of the 
sense, its identification of man with machinery, its impious 
disregard of human relationship, its heart-breaking futility 
of toil, its indecent presumption on the word of God. 
American slavery grew to be the most astounding ana- 
chronism ever perpetrated in the drama of human life. It 
was a cruel absurdity—Moloch grinning from ear to ear. 


Here was, indeed, a monster sufficient to arouse 
Garrison’s young contributor from his contemplation of 
as ‘‘The Death of Alexander,” ‘‘ The Burial 
a of the Princess Charlotte of Wales,” and 
Pportunity such subjects for sham melancholy ; 
enough, too, to startle him out of such echoes of Tommy 
Moore as the voluble ‘‘Exile’s Departure.” He was 
aroused, and, in the ‘‘ Voices of Freedom,” of which a 
copy of the ‘‘fourth and complete edition” (1846) lies 
before me, he uttered a note that pierces the heart after 
all these years. We can hear it now :— 


Hoarse, hgrrible, and strong, 

Rises to Heaven that agonising cry, 
Filling the arches of the hollow sky : 
How LONG, OH GOD, HOW LONG? 


And again :— 


Woe to the Priesthood ! woe 

To those whose hire is with the price of blood— 
Perverting, darkening, changing as they go, 
The searching truths of God! 


Their glory and their might 

Shall perish ; and their very names shall be 
Vile before all the people in the light 

Of A WORLD'S LIBERTY. 


And again, of Captain Jonathan Walker, branded 
**S. S.” (slave stealer) in the hand, for assisting fugitive 
slaves :— 


While the jurist, sitting with the slave-whip o’er him swung, 

From the tortured truths of freedom the lie of slavery wrung, 

And the solemn priest to Moloch on each God-deserted shrine 

Broke the bondman’s heart for bread, poured the bondman’s blood 
for wine, 

While the multitude in blindness to a far-off Saviour knelt 

And spurned, the while, the temple where a present Saviour dwelt, 

Thou beheld’st Him in the task-field, in the prison shadows dim, 

And thy mercy to the bondman it was mercy unto Him ! 


And most moving of all, perhaps, the refrain of ‘‘ The 
Farewell ” :— 
Gone, gone—sold and gone, 
To the rice-swamp dank and lone. 


The poems are rich in humorous scorn, though Whittier 
is not so imaginative in that respect as Heine, who, in one 
immortal ballad, absolutely sat in the slave merchant’s 
mind,* and voiced its hideous zaivefé. Still, lines like 


* Compare Whittier's ‘‘Slave-Ships” with Heine's poem to show the 
German's superiority here, 
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the ‘‘portrait” of the time-server (‘a moony breadth 
of virgin face by thought unviolated ”) display a luminous 
merriment that deserves to live. 

For the rest, you cannot know what a splendid orator in 
verse was Whittier unless you read these poems. They 
move in all kinds of rhythms. Their imperfections are 
those of spontaneity. 


But there is another Whittier—a charming senti- 
mentalist, he that said :— 


. . » Ofall sad words of tongue or pen 

he saddest are these: “It might have been.” 
Ah, well, for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes ; 

And, in the hereafter, angels may 

Roll the stone from its grave away ! 


Another T 
Whittier 


Limpid piety, fluent sweetness, flow from the normal 


Whittier. As thus :— 
Every wish for better things 
An undreamed beauty nearer brings. 
And again :— 


The steps of Faith 
Fall on the seeming void, and find 
The rock beneath. 


It is a sentimentalist with a natural aptitude for quotable 
lines, as though blank Birthday books and Calendars lay 
beside him while he wrote. We like that Whittier too. 
He is at his weakest on this side of his poetical nature 
when he finds in the Atlantic Cable a panacea of peace: 
he mistakes the brain for the heart of man. But he does 
not cant; he does not invite a sneer. 

He is very readable in narrative, and uses Indian local 
and other names with piquant effect. Take for instance, 


‘““Mogg Megone,” a melodramatic narrative which the 
author grew to despise. 


And there is a third Whittier, the poet of the normal, 
yet ever fresh and wonderful, verities of life, the passing 
; of the seasons, and the passing of man. 
The Third Here is a lyric which I would find room 
Whittier 
for were I presumptuous enough to turn 
the key on a ‘‘ Golden Treasury ” :— 


Thou art not here, thou art not there, 
Thy place I cannot see ; 

I only know that where thou art 
The blessed angels be, 

And heaven is glad for thee. 
Forgive me if the evil years 
Have left on me their sign ; 
Wash out, O soul so beautiful, 
The many stains of mine 

In tears of love divine ! 

I could not look on thee to live 
If thou wert by my side ; 

The vision of a shining one, 

The white and heavenly bride, 
Is well to me denied. 

But turn to me thy dear girl-face 
Without the angel’s crown, 

The wedded roses of thy lips, 
Thy loose hair rippling down 

In waves of golden brown. 


illustrate his descriptive faculty, pages might be 
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quoted. And I have 20 space. But I would say, read 
“Sweet Fern” as though the poem began at the line, 


I climbed a hill path strange and new. 


There is a magica! fitness in the union of picture and 
retrospect. We, too, by a scent are brought back into 
the past, and understand the evanescence of that rapture 
which 
Left the August day 
Ablaze on lonely hills. 


Why place Whittier? I cannot think of placing him ; 
I revolt from the academic task of comparing him with 
Longfellow or Lowell. There is no niche 
p> Aang for him : he is not a statue; he is a vivid 
aon child—yes, even in his greyest years— 
and never still or stony. His barbarous elisions, his bad 
rhymes, these are obvious. We cannot chidethe boy who 
was mending a wall when the Newduryport Free Press, 
containing his first published poem, was flung at him. 
The man was too busy to learn much of technique. Yet, 
as we have pointed out, the music of Whittier is very 
charming. He is ever sincere, observant ; no one is more 
alive to his defects than himself. He does not ask for 
personal immortality. Let one of his lines help you now 
and then ; this will satisfy his ghost.* 

To me, reading Whittier is like picking up shells on 
some affluent beach. Much is beautiful even in broken- 
ness; even the most fragile reports of the ocean—the 
ocean of omnipresent life, of living interests and forms. 

W. H. Cuesson. 


REVIEWS 


A SWEDISH SAGA 


“Gésta Berling’s Saga.” By Selma Lagerlif. Stockholm: Albert 
Bonnier. Kr. 5.50. 

“The Story of Gésta Berling.” By Selma Lagerléf. Authorised 
translation by P. B. Flach. London: Gay & Bird. 6s. 

“Gésta Berling’s Saga.” By Selma Lagerlif. Translated from 
the Swedish by Lily Tudeer. London : Chapman & Hall. 6s. 


(By GEORGE EGERTON) 


~ 


“GOsTA BERLING’S SAGA,” by Selma Lagerlof, is an unusually 
fine book—a great conception worked out on original lines. The 
author has style (in the original) and a rare poetic insight, with a 
dainty fancy and genial humour. The story of Gésta Berling, 
“the outcast priest,” of lovable, unstable nature, of his fall and 
final salvation, is laid in Varmland, an isolated district in the 
South of Sweden, where a scanty mining population is scattered 
in great tracts of forest, and large estates cluster round the lakes. 
Miss Lagerlif knows her people as only one who has lived in their 
midst can ever know a peasantry. Their quaint customs, the 
superstitions that are as the souls of themselves, the trolls that live 
in the mountains, the //dres that dance in the wood glades, the 
great bear only to be killed by a silver bullet cast under special 
conditions and whispered spell, are brought vividly before us. We 
feel the glamour of forest and fjord. The book is quick with vivid 
descriptions of wedding feasts, drinking bouts, bear hunts, and 
Stirring incidents in the lives of people who have kept their savage 
impulses intact. We get to know a curious company, a gallery of 
splendid characters. Chief among these—only second to Gita in 
interest—is Margarethe Celsing, the lady of Ekeby, woman of 
great heart and intrepid soul, with the spirit of God working 
through her wild life to a fine climax. The Saga tells us how she 
set aside a wing in her house (the Cavaliers’ quarter) for such 


* The above article is written @ propos of the first complete English edition 
of Whittier’s works, edited by W. Garrett Horder, recently published in 
London, at 8s., by Henry Frowde. 
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wastrels of life as chose to find sanctuary there; truly many 
fascinating personages were these, for there are soldiers, philo- 
sophers, old courtiers, and musicians amongst the number. It tells 
also of Black Sintram, half man, wholly savage ; beautiful high- 
spirited Marianne Sinclair, tender Countess Déhna, the “ Broom 
Maid,” and “ God’s Pilgrim.” 

Much of the charm of the original is lost in the translations, of 
which we have two before us. These seem, curiously enough, to 
have appeared almost simultaneously—the “Gésta Berling’s 
Saga” of Messrs. Chapman & Hall and the “Story of Gésta 
Berling” issued by Messrs. Gay & Bird. The translator of the 
former has more literary grace, and is often more nice in finding 
an equivalent, though why Marienne for Marianne? But none 
the less we prefer the version issued by Messrs. Gay & Bird. It 
is cruder in style, but more faithful to the original in its literal- 
ness. Also we can see no reason why anyone professing to 
translate a book should take the liberty (always an impertinent 
one) of cutting out eight chapters. Granted they are not vital to 
the central story, it is surely better, if we are to make the 
acquaintance of a foreign writer, to know him as he appears at 
home. It is the more to be resented when it deprives one of 
such a deliciously humorous and entirely human episode as that 
contained in “ Pastor Julius”; or in that other chapter, “ The 
Churchyard,” with its touching tale of loyal comradeship. In 
this we read how the mighty Beerencreutz of the white 
moustachios, and Major Anders Fuchs, doughty slayer of bears, 
and little Ruster the flute-player, rowed across the Léfven lake 
one lovely August evening to the neglected churchyard where 
their comrade Acquilon, the gambler—Johan Fredrik Acquilon— 
lay buried outside the wall of the God’s acre: “ Outside where the 
wanderer goes by without slackening his pace, and the children 
play without hushing their laughter or jest.” One evening last 
summer he had staked and lost the farm that gave forsaken wife 
and children bread, and he had shot himself to avoid paying 
the debt and so beggar them :— 


Beerencreutz kneels down and pats the turf, just as one 
might touch tenderly the coverlet under which a sick friend 
rests. Then he sits down and takes out a pack of cards. 

“He is lonely outside here, Johan Fredrik. Perhaps he 
may long for a game.” 

“A sin and a shame it is that sucha man shall lie out 
here,” says the great bear-hunter Anders Fuchs, sitting down at 
his side. 

But little Ruster the flute-player speaks with broken voice, 
whilst the tears run from his small red eyes. 

“ Next to you, Colonel, next to you, he was the finest man 
I have ever known.” 

They deal the cards and play seriously at the end of the 
same. 

, “Johan Fredrik has won,” said the Colonel proudly, 
“ Did I not know it? I taught him to play. Yes, now we 
are dead, we three—it is he alone who is alive.” 

And they gathered up the cards and went sadly back to 
Ekeby. 


MR. MARTYN’S PLAYS 


“ The Heather Field and Maeve.” By Edward Martyn. Withan 
Introduction by George Moore. London: Duckworth. 55. 


Tue “Heather Field,” taken literally, might be regarded as an 
illustration of the awakening of a dream and a social conscious- 
ness in the Irish landlord order. One dream, though spacious, 
and one spell of social consciousness rather emphasise the imagi- 
native barrenness, the divorce from all national idealism, which 
have unhappily characterised that order. One may hold any theory 
one pleases on the Irish land question, but one must admit that the 
landlord class as a whole has been devoid of zsthetic or artistic 
appeal. Mr. Martyn shows a glow at last on the horizon of a 
waste place—or, rather, it is the glint of recoverable gold through 
a blasted heath. 

Mr. Martyn’s hero, like various members of his class in late 
years, has turned his energies to social reclamation. We have all 
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heard much of that new departure of which Mr. Horace Plunkett’s 
movement is a sign, and there be some who describe it with an 
almost lyrical cheeriness as the greatest “note” in latter-day 
Ireland. 

It is excellent, no doubt; but as a national expression it 
is scarcely captivating. Utility does not always go far as an 
aid to the spirit. With skill rather than genius, the “heather 
field” of Mr. Martyn’s landlord (who is weary of the ordinary 
realities and a conventional wife) is made, however, to typify a 
good deal more than the new idea of a Celtic salvation per 
scientific agriculture. It becomes a material opening into the 
uncertain provinces of psychology. Carden Tyrrell’s vast scheme 
for turning the heather slopes to fruitful land, a scheme which 
ruins his fortune, disgusts his common-sensible wife, and eventually 
wrecks his mind (on the heather breaking out again), is identified 
with spiritual as well as social resources. The heather field grows 
synonymous in a sense with his personal nature. There by the 
Atlantic waves his old dreams come back, the half-reclaimed 
heath-land is a sphere of magical voices, a land of promise, a 
region through whose material prospect he can see the rising gold 
of the great harvests to be, the rich treasure, as it were, in the 
guardianship of the under-earth spirits of Nature. It is his dominant 
idea, the best in self, and what remains of family and friendly affec- 
tion is inwrought with it more deeply than the old Jews’ worship was 
associated with Jerusalem. But without the hard and patiently 
exercised implements of the practical it is not easy to go far in 
the realisation of the ideal, and Carden Tyrrell’s practical art is 
not so deftly and patiently ordered as to ensure success. Yet the 
art of the presentation is shown in the fact that the failure of an 
avowedly reclamatory scheme becomes in great degree a spiritual 
tragedy. Sympathy goes with Carden to the end. The accompany- 
ing characters are well gripped and marshalled ; some are sincere, 
and all are human. The whole is the work of a thoughtful, though 
occasionally too formal artist. In every trait above mediocrity, 
only a few scenes give promise of the glow and flower of fine art. 
The influence of Ibsen is tolerably clear. 

“Maeve” is shorter. It possesses more fantasy and much 
more implied beauty, but it is much less suited to the stage. 
Maeve is true toa certain fine and visionary aspect of the Irish 
temperament ; but her nature would be quite as great a puzzle, her 
love of ideal beauty quite as illusive a factor, to the general Irish 
spectator as to the general English one. Such worship of beauty 
belongs only to exceptional spirits in any race, and though such as 
Maeve may be clear enough to the smaller and keener Ireland of 
a'l ages—just as Keats, for example, is understood of the smaller 
and finer England—she could not possible seize the imagination of 
the average Irish playgoer of to-day. Yet we are grateful to Mr. 
Martyn for creating her, admiring the litterateur who writes for 
the nobler world-audience that never dies—an audience of which 
his own mind at its highest is a type. We might quarrel with him 
for giving his little drama a somewhat racial and political 
character by making the human and worldly lover from whom 
Maeve shrinks an Englishman. She would have shrunk quite as 
much from types of her own countrymen. Beauty has her devotees 
in every country, so have worldliness and materialism ; and, 
though Maeve is an aérial suggestion of a certain brooding and 
idealistic Irish temperament but little understood in England, the 
struggle between the two countries is by no means altogether a 
struggle between idealism and practicality. On the whole, though 
Mr. Martyn’s present work is scarcely that of genius, it has ex- 
cellent, undeniably natural, qualities. 

So far we wrote, desiring to give a free opinion, before turning 
to Mr. George Moore’s introduction. Much of it is sprightly 
controversy, points about the latter-day drama being acute and 
just, though the critic asks too much from average humanity and 
its playwrights. He is more enthusiastic over Mr. Martyn’s first- 
fruits than we expected. Perhaps, too, he sees more symbolism 
in the creations than Mr. Martyn quite intended. In drama, at 
all events, one prefers to consider men as men, individual entities, 
personal and separate in themselves, though in harmony or other- 
wise with destinies, essences, and worlds eternal or immaterial in 
their nature. To the dramatist man is man, first of all, not 
metaphysics. 
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DE OMNIBUS REBUS 


“British Rule and Modern Politics.” By the Hon. Albert S, E, 
Canning. London: Smith, Elder. 6s. 


THIS book is a strange jumble of remarks on a variety of subj 
many of which are remote from British Rule or Modern Politics, 
it suffers, as so many books do, from the lack of orderly arrange. 
ment and strictly defined purpose. The author is unable to resi 
the temptation to follow up every casual question that occurs to 
his mind ; and a chapter, which begins with the Koran and Abd-el. 
Kader, may digress into a philosophical consideration of anarchism, 
and end in the familiar paradox concerning the universal peace 
idea of 1851 and the armed camp of 1898. This lack of order and 
logic induces a habit of tiresome repetition, many instances of 
which in this book might ‘e detailed. Nevertheless, there is 
virtue in the attempt to make history more than a mere collection 
of facts, to place the events and features of the nineteenth century 
in their true relation towards the movements of the past. If at 
times Mr. Canning’s observations are disconcertingly obvious, at 
other times he suggests interesting speculations, and strikes out 
some stimulating ideas. Tie best part of the book is its treat. 
ment of the progressive secularisation of all political questions, 
It emphasises the marked contrast between modern wars and those 
of earlier times, which were generally connected more or less 
closely with religious contests ; in our own day Christianity is the 
religion of all the powerful states of the world, “ yet no important 
religious change seems hitherto to attend the immense triumphs of 
Christian political power throughout Asia.” 


“The present time seems one which both religious zealots 
and political enthusiasts of former ages longed to behold. Yet 
the present race of men apparently turn it to a very different 
account from what their ancestors would have expected or 
sanctioned. Thus the objects of the Crusaders, abandoned 
by Christian rulers after long and sanguinary contests, are 
virtually in the power of their successors, yet now only cause 
hostility or jealousy between them. They prefer and really 
maintain Mohammedan rule, even in the land formerly called 
the holy one of the Christian faith, so completely have national 
apprehensions and political rivalry replaced religious en- 
thusiasm or ancestral ideas of religious obligation in the 
Christendom of the present day.” 


Mr. Canning also credits Christianity with having abandoned or 
lost all its former persecuting or exacting character, and asserts 
that the Christian religion is the arbiter of the world’s political 
destiny, which protects doctrinal foes with the same justice with 
which it protects its own adherents. That is very optimistic. Is 
the Greek Church, for example, so generous a protector of the 
Jews, or the French clerical party so just 'o the same religion ? 

We have not space to follow Mr. Canning through his treat- 
ment of many other interesting problems. Suffice it to say that 
there are some valuable reflections on (amongst other things) the 
Irish question, on anarchism, and on the political influence of 
great writers, such as Shakespeare and Sir Walter Scott. If the 
book contains nothing fresh on the subject of British rule, it at 
least encourages the study of politics as present history, and of 
history as past politics. That is much, 


POET AND PAINTER 


“The Field of Clover.” By 
Kegan Paul. 6s. 


Laurence Housman. London: 


Mr. HOUSMAN comes to us trailing a bright cloud of super- 
latives in the shape of Press notices. We read that his “Green 
Arras”—of which the dedicatory poem, far exemple, is quite 
absurdly Swinburnian—contains poems “as original as his draw- 
ings,” and we are assured by another critic that “A Farm in 
Fairyland” was an oasis on which he alighted after “ deploring 
the lack of invention or power” of the other books of its season. 
“ Mystic glamour,” “ marvellous production,” “ precious stuff,’ 
sound in our ears, and, in spite of the cooler opinions honestly 
quoted, the effect is rather confusing and irritating. 
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Touching the illustrations, first, we find in “The Field of 
Clover” a suggestion of the incomparable art of the late A. b. 
Houghton, whose renderings of numberless scenes in the “ Arabian 
Nights” deserve to live as long as the tales themselves. We find 
that, together with something original and vigorous, and a love of 
decoration which imparts great warmth to the page, and in the 
realisation of which Miss Clemence Housman’s talent for wood- 
engraving has greatly assisted. 

Touching the stories, are they, indeed, “ precious stuff?” and, 
if so, in which sense of that terribly ambiguous phrase? Precious- 
ness, in the satiric sense, only extends to the title, which, as in 
the case of “A Farm in Fairyland,” has no particular application 
to the contents. There are sheep being piped into the clover on 
the title-page ; but whether they are reviewers being told off to 
browse upon the book, or the fairy tales themselves being penned 
between two covers, it were hard to say. Let it be said at once 
that a child will think this a charming book, and that, however 
jaded with fairy tales the reviewer may be, he can enjoy them too. 
The tales have for the most part the primary :equisites of sim- 
plicity and invention. The longest, ‘‘The Bound Princess,” 
begins with a scene in which the hero appeases the appetite of the 
Fire-eaters by a sacrifice of all his | clongings to the flames. 
'Twas thus that Palissy produced the first enamel! ’Twas thus 
that Noodle—a meet companion for the absurdly-named 
KcNoonie of a previous fairy tale—earned the magic ring which 
enabled him to sweeten both water and words. Personally we 
object to the conception of a “galloping plough,” as being an 
object impossible mentally to animate ; and we find the drinkable- 
ness, to say nothing of the poetical beauty, of water that “ flashed 
like a burning sapphire” considerably marred by its containing 
the dead bodies of unsuccessful adventurers. One is reluctant to 
ascribe healing powers to the exhalation of a loathsome worm, and 
there is a touch of displeasing levity in the idea of ploughing 
down a giant’s body, even when it leads him to suspect the 
occurrence of so imposing an event as “the triumphal pro- 
cession of a flea.” Yet when “every rose in the garden turned and 
spat flame at [the hero] where he stood,” and when, before that 
happened, “the giant turned uneasily in his sleep, and the Garden 
of the Burning Rose rocked to its foundations as the edge of 
things real pierced into it,” we see that the author possesses the 
power of beautiful vision, and of beautifying metaphysics. But, as 
the tale is juvenile in its general character, there was no point 
in trying to wring a metaphysical truth out of loathsomeness. 
Humour Mr. Housman certainly has. Take this, from ‘ The 
Crown’s Warranty.” The fishes, it should be explained, had been 
feeding the King, whom the Dowager Queen desired to kill. 
“When [her] messengers came to the pool they found the fishes 
playing at a/zd7s all about in the water.” 

The last two tales of the book will be appreciated mostly by 
the “grown-ups.” “The Feeding of the Emigrants” is a prose 
poem as elusive as one of Fiona Macleod’s. The ugly illustration 
to it is not helpful. “The Passionate Puppets” is only to be 
understood by lovers past or present. It is heartbreaking. 
Does the reader remember the occasion when Bonaparte Blenkins 
trampled on Waldo’s invention? Well, in essence it is more 
tragic than that—the tragedy of vulgarisation being more than 
that of destruction. And so we have been obliged to praise Mr. 
Housman, after all. 


OTHER FICTION 


“Ashes of Empire.’ By Robert W. Chambers. London: 
Macmillan. 6s, 


THERE is matter in Mr. Chambers’s story for two principal 
classes of reader: those who are absorbed by love-interest, and 
take all other matters as minor and incidental ; and those who 
like a definite picture of history or circumstance with the unavoid- 
able love interest playing its due part. To us it appears that the 
author’s capacity for dealing with the stirring events of war, and 
humanity in the mass, surpasses his power of presenting individual 
relations. In fact, we do not remember to have read a more vivid 
picture of the brutal, withering reality of war than is given here in 
the account of the sortie of the French from their invested capital 
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and the taking of Le Bourget.. So complete is the realisation of 
how cheap and petty the individual becomes in such cataclysms 
that the love-interest of the story is entirely eclipsed. The author 
seems to have studied his Zola to good purpose just where Zola 
is great, but he betrays leanings to another kind of writing which 
comes into the book quite incongruously. As for example, when 
a tired person lies down to rest himself, and vacantly watches a 
fly circling on the ceiling, Mr. Chambers proceeds to describe 
the fly’s gyrations. This fault of scale, however, is the only one 
we have to find ; we recommend the book as of great interest and 
well written. 


“ The Mawkin of the Flow.” By Lord Ernest Hamilton. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 6s. 


It isa pity that Lord Ernest Hamilton did not find his fine 
inspiration of the “ Mawkin” sufficient to fill out the necessary 
volume, or that he did not have the resolution to make it just the 
length that the inspiration ran to. For the first 138 pages of the 
book we have nothing but praise. The character of Marjorie 
(the “ Mawkin,” or hare) is a beautiful conception, and the three 
pages which tell how love comes to the girl with Wat o’ the Burn- 
foot have in them a rare reserve and true beauty. Had the story 
passed on without interruption to its natural end, there would have 
been scarce an exception to make as to its high quality. Unfortu- 
nately, as it seems to us, there is a long interlude of adventures 
with two daring sheep-stealers, which, though exciting enough, 
are out of tune with the “ Mawkin’s” fate, hanging in suspense all 
the time, and have no very intimate relation to it. Had that inter- 
lude been made a separate story in its turn, we should have had 
two good tales instead of a single incongruous one. Nevertheless, 
there are portions of the “ Mawkin’s” history to which we will 
recur with pleasure. The finding of the dead body and the bargain 
of the colt and the gold pieces is a very finely told episode, while 
the description of the “ guddling” for trout woke in us a pleasure 
of memory which may be too personal to be critical. The open 
air is all about the book; the region is that magic one of the 
Scottish Border ; the use of the dialect is to our mind masterly ; 
and there is a pathos, natural and unforced, in the “ Mawkin’s” 
fate that haunted us for a time like an old ballad. 


“When Love is Kind.” By H. A. Hinkson. London: John 
Long. 65. 


The feature which most arrests attention in this book is the 
number of deaths; and the worst of it is that they do not take 
place so much in obedience to the laws of nature and probability 
as to suit the exigencies of a story. The stepmother, distracted 
between love for her husband and jealousy of the affection existing 
between him and his son, dies from no comprehensible disease, 
unless we are to recognise dramatic superfluityas one. Moya, the 
ethereal Irish maiden, ready to be anything to the hero so he 
will but love her, succumbs to the same fell malady; and the 
heroine’s father, though ostensibly the victim of paralysis, really 
dies of being de ¢rof. Of the other characters, two go to India and 
one into unnamed space, and the true excitement in the reader’s 
mind is as to who shall survive. ‘The final happiness of hero and 
heroine scarcely justifies this wholesale slaughter and removal of 
impediments. 


“Van Wagener’s Ways.” By W. L. Alden. London: C. Arthur 
Pearson. 


“ Humor,” rather than humour, is the root of Mr. Alden’s 
sketches, and the “humor” is somewhat in the vein of Max Adeler, 
extravagant, whimsical, recondite, pictorial. Ina word, the effect 
of these illustrations of Van Wagener’s ways is striking. There 
is no denying that these inventive freaks of an ingenious electrician 
are exceedingly ludicrous. We laugh as we read of his involuntary 
elopement, on his “ tricycle made for two,” with a married woman 
of the high-toned American community that acknowledges him 
as its most remarkable citizen. And when he exhibits his electrical 
reaping and binding machine, and gets himself fast bound with 
another married lady ina highly indecorous fashion, as the spectators 
think, we laugh again. But the effect of these exploits, when taken 
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in quick succession, is like a succession of blows, until under the 
accumulation we succumb. The sad end of Professor Wagener 
moves us to no regrets, but rather to profound relief. Taken after 
dinner, let it be said, two or three of these wild recitals are 
agreeable and cheering. It is like Mr. Wells with cap and bells. 
But, taken ev d/oc, it is a nightmare. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


IT is with sincere regret that we record the death of Archibald 
Lampman, one of the most gifted of the little band of young 
Canadian poets who are so worthily treading in the footsteps of 
their forerunner Frechette. With Charles George Roberts, Duncan 
Campbell Scott, Pauline Johnson, G. F. Cameron, Bliss Carman, 
and W. Wilfred Campbell, Lampman was responsible for some 
of the most beautiful verses that have been written in America, 
Lampman was only thirty-eight years old, and had published but 
two volumes. His muse was at once singularly tender and 
singularly complete. Among a host of fine sonnets he has left us 
few more inspired than the one we quote below :— 


OUTLOOK 


Not to be conquered by these headlong days, 
But to stand free : to keep the mind at brood 
On life’s deep meaning, Nature’s altitude 

Of loveliness, and time’s mysterious ways ; 

At every thought and deed to clear the haze 
Out of our eyes, considering only this, 

What man, what life, what love, what beauty is, 
This is to live, and win the final praise. 


Though strife, ill fortune, and harsh human need 
Beat down the soul, at moments blind and dumb 
With agony ; yet, patience—there shall come 

Many great voices from life’s outer sea, 

Hours of strange triumph, and, when few men heed, 
Murmurs and glimpses of eternity. 


Mr. Stephen Phillips is said to have made a witty remark, 
a propos of his recent unfortunate accident—alighting from a train 
in motion, he was shaken, and hurt his foot, we regret to say. 
“ The scansion fiends,” quoth Mr. Phillips, “ will say that it is not 
the first time my ‘feet’ have got me into trouble.” Mr. Phillips is 
hard upon his critics. He has, of course, the sympathy of all of 
them. 


There is some lack of dignity in the controversy over the 
literary merits of Mr. Esmond’s new play. Mr. Edward Martyn, 
happy at the thought of hitting back at Mr. Archer, asks uncom- 
fortable questions as to the originality, wit, humour, and the rest, 
of “ Grierson’s Way.” Mr. Martyn has some force upon his side ; 
but it might have been better if he had not exercised it. Mr. E. 
F. Spence calls Mr. Martyn “a disappointed dramatist,” which is 
neither good taste nor good criticism. Occasionally they do these 
things not better, but much the same way, in France. But it is 
one of the matters which we need not have “adapted from the 
French.” 


Certainly one of the most interesting volumes that have recently 
come our way is a catalogue of “A Magnificent Collection of 
Autograph Letters and Manuscripts, English and Foreign,” sent 
out by Messrs. Henry Sotheran, of Piccadilly. Among the treasures 
quoted is an autograph letter of the late Mr. Barnum, “ with view 
of his Iranistan and Oriental Villa.” Mr. Barnum fetches but 
7s. 6d. Edmund Burke (“a magnificent specimen”), writing with 
characteristic vehemence on the horrors of the Revolution in 
France, fetches thirteen guineas, while a less “magnificent speci- 
men” from the same hand is quoted at ten guineas. Burns (“a 
fine early letter”) and a MS. copy of part of the “ Lament for 
James Earl of Glencairn” (“in very fine condition”) is marked 





OOKS in any EUROPEAN LANGUAGE BOUGHT and SOLD 

by GEORGE WINTER, 52 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 

Guide Books purchased. Catalogues of Books in all branches of 
literature issued regularly. 


£31 tos, and £45. Byron (“a remarkably fine and long letter 
[partly unpublished|”) is less esteemed. A screed of his mother’s 
fetches but £5 5s. Fenelon, Goethe, and Schiller are among the 
foreigners ; in fact, £45 will give you “‘ The Chorus’ and ‘Ariel's 
Song’ in the opening scene of the Second Part of ‘ Faust,’ the 
original MS., 2 pp. folio, 7 beautiful condition.” Bayard Taylor 
tells us that he saw the whole of the “ Faust” MS. in the Royal 
Museum at Berlin. The faithful Eckermann, however, vouches 
for the authenticity of this rare MS., and additionally gives an 
interesting account of the author’s habit of writing with a paste. 
pot and scissors by his side, and making any corrections required 
by rewriting the word on a slip of paper and pasting it over the 
word to be corrected. A letter of Shelley’s to Peacock (“a mag. 
nificent specimen, and probably the finest Shelley letter in existence 

. . more than a page is unpublished”) is, however, the gem of 
the collection. £75 is asked for it. 


It has been calmly announced to the members of the New 
Vagabonds’ Club that henceforward the annual subscription will 
be doubled, and some of the said members would like to know the 
reason why? This seems a matter which concerns the Club at 
large quite as much as the few guiding spirits who have made the 
order, and at first sight it seems curious that they have had no 
voice in the rule’s making. The Vags., sedately conventional in 
many ways, are extravagantly unconventional in one thing—the 
matter of government and management. The Club as such has 
no annual meeting, does not elect officers, publish a balance-sheet 
even for its members, nor exercise any control in regard to the 
guests invited to its periodical dinners. Its affairs are really 
regulated by an old and small committee, how or when elected the 
later members—those of the past two years or so—seem unable to 
say. It seems a peculiar arrangement even for Vagabonds, and it 
is scarcely a matter for wonder that the more recent arrivals have 
their doubts as to its excellence. 


Most of us are agreed that a collection of love-letters addressed 
by a famous poet to a poetess of equa! genius, however much a 
consummation devoutly to be wished for, was beyond the range of 
practical literature. Yet the impossible has happened. Messrs. 
Smith, Elder have this week published “The Letters of Robert 
Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Barrett, 1845-46.” When we 
say that no letter ever passed between the two poets from the day 
of their marriage onwards, the unique character of this collection is 
at once apparent. Mr. Barrett Browning, their son, was entrusted 
with this correspondence after his father’s death. “There they 
are; do with them as you please when 1 am dead and gone!” 
said Browning not long before he passed away. Mr. Barrett 
Browning was left with two alternatives: either to allow the 
publication of these letters or to destroy them. He has wisely 
chosen the more difficult course. 


The true Carlylean will be able, by and by, to have a great 
library, wholly of Carlyle literature. That is said in reference to the 
further volume of the Sage’s correspondence which his old pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Chapman & Hall, will bring out next week. It is 
to have some interesting pictures, as for example, one of the 
garden at 5 Cheyne Row, and another of Ecclefechan. Then 
there will be portraits of Carlyle, his wife, and mother, and of his 
sister, Mrs. Janet Carlyle Hanning, to whom the -present corre- 
spondence was addressed; also a facsimile of a Carlyle letter. 
Mr. C. T. Copeland, who edits the volume, furnishes an Introduc- 
tion, on Carlyle as a letter-writer. 


We shall have two books this spring from Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, or, to go into detail, his “ Reminiscences” and the 
second volume of his review of modern England. The former 
will be the most interesting autobiography of the year, and may be 
expected early in May. Mr. McCarthy has spent the winter at 
the seaside, working steadily on these books. 





HOICE, USEFUL, and CURIOUS BOOKS.—Frequent Cata- 
logues post free. Libraries or Smal] Parcels of Books purchased 
for Cash. 
A. RUSSELL SMITH, 24 Great Windmill Street, London, W. 
(One minute from Piccadilly Circus.) 
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A WOMAN’S FANCIES 
THE PRIVATE VIEW 


IN certain sections of society nowadays we would seem to do 
nothing for itsel& Every occupation, every amusement, in reality 
is merely so in name. At the houses of women of fashion, for 
example, the greatest artists are paid fabulous sums to sing or 
play ; but one always observes that at the commencement of their 
performance the babble of voices becomes increased, from which 
one might easily imagine they were employed expressly to accom- 
pany the conversation. In the same way women who neither like 
nor understand music go to the opera—well, it must be to see the 
diamonds —to church for the verification of the last cv? in millinery, 
and to race-meetings for anything in the world but the racing. 
This being the case, who but one fifty years behind the times ever 
anticipated seeing a picture at a private view? How vain it were 
to imagine such a thing possible one only discovers from experi- 
ence. Ata private view ina gallery in Piccadilly the other day 
one went from room to room, in the vain hope of seeing the pic- 
tures. Some of the names in the catalogue aroused an interest, 
but it was quite another matter to succeed in finding the 
canvases, or to see them when found. Groups of people blocked 
the way and view, talking, or rather screaming, as though 
their life depended on it. The noise and heat (even on a bleak 
February day) are terrible. One dark-eyed lady, wearing a huge 
black velvet picture-hat, stands holding forth to a group of her 
particular friends on the respective merits of caviare and /wvette 
as hors d’wuvres in relation to a certain soup. This lady is to be 
seen everywhere in the more exalted ranks of the artistic world. 
She is a Aoseuse of the most finished type, and a gourmetie. To 
look at her one would hardly imagine that the pleasures of the 
table can possess any genuine fascination for her, with her slim, 
willowy figure, her oval face, with a slightly hectic spot on either 
cheek. As I move nearer to greet some friends, I hear her 
remark :— 

“ Personally, 1 don’t think any salad worthy the name that 
doesn’t contain dark-red nasturtiums. What? Oh—a—yes! you're 
right ; it’s the only picture I’ve noticed—kitchen scene ?—woman 
peeling potatoes. Quite wrong, by the bye; such a mistake to 
peel potatoes defore boiling. Ah! how d’you do, Elton, dear 
lad !”—to a slim young man who at this moment approaches— 
“Just the very person I want.” 

“ Really! I am proud. What is it? Something about the 
menu for your Ash Wednesday dinner party, or—— ” 

“ Wretch, to remind me of Lent—cruel of you! but, seriously, I 
want you to take me away—the brougham is outside. I’m just 
dying to get a recipe for those Spanish /or¢i//as.” 

“ Well, shall I go and beard the cook at Willis’s Rooms, or 
threaten to make Josef eat an English meal?” 

“To begin with, don’t be silly ; and besides, what would a 
French chef know about forti//as ? No, I want to go to Soho.” 

“ Wot-ho !” - 

“ve been told,” ignoring the interruption disdainfully, “that 
it’s quite close here, and that in one of the streets there is a little 
patisserie—a delightfully dirty, bohemian little hole, where the 
cook—— Now, don’t be absurd ; if you won’t take me, someone 
else will. Come on; it’s stifling in here, and as for that picture of 
the woman feeling potatoes before they're boiled—it’s positively 
immoral.” 

Here an excitable old lady of my acquaintance elbows her way 
through the people. I am so unfortunate as to catch her eye. 

“Ah, my dear, is that you? I’m looking for my daughter. 
Have you seen the giddy creature? She’s lost. Can’t find her 
anywhere.” 

“The only possible way to find people is to sit near the 
entrance,” I suggest deceitfully. 
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“* My dear, you don’t know my Sophie. I assure you she wants 
some roping in, as her brother would say. I might sit there all 
night. Tiresome girl, and I wish her particularly to see two 
things here—— ” 

“Which?” I ask with a look round the walls, the while 
inwardly railing at my luck. 

“Oh, in the next room. Have you” (in a more decently in- 
audible tone) “seen Mrs. Hammond-Grandville? Well, her wig 
and gown are really the only things here to-day worth rernember- 
ing. Positively the wig is rose colour, and I’ve never seen such a 
gown. Sophie shall have one as like as possible. It’s adorable— 
white cloth and Russian sable. I can’t think how that little 
Grisel Grandville does it. Poor Jim H.-G. never ” 

I make a desperate plunge and succeed in getting out of ear- 
shot, only to find myself in close proximity to the “ giddy Sophie,” 
who looks like a pale little Puritan. I smile as I picture her spare 
figure in the white cloth and sable of her mother’s predilection. 
A kindly impulse prompts me to say :— 

“Your mother is looking for you over there,” indicating a 
direction quite other than the right one. She thanked me, and 
tripped away towards the point I had mentioned ; but perhaps she 
was caught after all, for 1 saw her change her course when she 
deemed me at a fair distance. 

“ Mother,” said a peevish voice behind me, “do come away, 
There’s not a single soul here.” 

“Yes, I know what ¢ia¢ means; but I really must find the 
picture. Carrie said it was in this room. When I find it we'll 
go— n 

“This place is getting on my nerves. What was the picture 
like that Aunt Carrie spoke of ?” 

“ Like !” answered her insistent parent, poking me vigorously in 
the back with her tortoiseshell Aznce-mez. ‘‘ Why, Carrie described 
the principal figure in it as like the Angel Gabriel in boxing 
gloves (Carrie’s wonderfully accurate in describing things), and 
that it reminded her of some of Blake’s Ah! there’s that dear 
picturesque thing, Mr. Bambery; I know he’ll tell me.” 

But Mr. Bambery, agreeing with the old saw that “ Discretion 
is the better part of valour,” hurries away at the sound of her 
voice. My attention is here taken by an ultra-fashionably attired 
lady, who, coming up, salutes an acquaintance with a volley. 

“ How d’you do? Who's here? What are the pictures like ?” 

The lady addressed is a matter-of-fact-looking person in a 
tweed coat and skirt. 

“Tm well, thanks. There’s nobody here; and as for the 
pictures, I can’t say, as I haven’t seen them !” 

“ No one ever does at a private view. I suppose you came up 
for the day?” with a glance at the tweed gown. 

“Yes ; came up to see Davis about my new saddle, lunched 
with Molly, and missed my only train till 6°16. So we loafed in 
here. Molly is somewhere about. I call it deadly. If I hear the 
pictures are decent I always come again. Ta-ta.’ So much fora 
Private View / JOCELYNNE JOYE. 


PANTOMANIA 


WE all know the old man who is never tired of remarking that 
“pantomimes were so different in his day.” He may be right, 
for pantomimes in “his day” had probably some resemblance to 
the original nursery tales upon which they were based. In 
present-day pantomime there is only just a skeleton of the plot 
left, and very few small children could unaided tell you what 
pantomime they were watching. 

Since Christmas, in twenty-eight successive days, excluding 
Sundays of course, I have seen twenty-eight pantomimes in the 
suburbs, and what a jumble it has all become in my mind! When 
I try to think what play was at such-and-such a theatre an array 
of Widow Twankys, Dick Whittingtons, Cinderellas, Aladdins, 











UT-OF-PRINT and RARE BOOKS SUPPLIED.—Please state 
wants.) FORSTER’S NOTE BOOK on RUDYARD KIPLING 

(with value of rarities), 6d. post free. Books purchased. Catalogues 
of Books for Sale free. Lst of special books wanted, Id. post free.— 
HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Merchants, Cherry Street, Birmingham. 


CARCE, VALUABLE, and UNIQUE BOOKS, LITERARY 

CURIOSITIES, &c. Priced Catalogues (with Bibliographical Notes) 

of Recent Purchases, issued at frequent intervals. NEW CATALOGUE, 

No. 48, 40 pp. 8vo., JUST OUT. Catalogues sent gratis and post free 

to Collectors. B. & J. F. MEEHAN, Export Booksellers, BATH, 
England. 
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and all the dramatis persone of our nursery tales parade them- 
selves before my eyes. But what does it matter? One play is as 
good as another in present-day plots. The songs and sayings are 
all devoted to current political and topical events, and the best 
pantomime of the season is the one which can produce the most 
gorgeous and costly dresses and give you the most topical songs— 
things that a child cannot understand. As for the characters, 
they are disappointing and inconsistent. How can you respect a 
cannibal king who walks down to the footlights in most violent 
steps and informs you who he is, and then, after a little patter, 
tells you he has only seen a white man once in his life, adding 
quietly that he has had indigestion ever since ? Of course he 
obliges (quite condescendingly) with a song to a most lively tune 
from the orchestra, and when you hope to hear who he is, and who 
his ancestors were, he startles you with something about “ Flossie 
Kickem of Piccadilly,” with an encore verse anent Hooley. 
Prodigies, indeed, these cannibals ! 

But, of course, we are all glad to see the Demon of the panto- 
mime (Ha, ha!), who can disappear into the bowels of the earth 
(providing he is standing on the right spot), and the Fairy Queen, 
who can fly (when the wire is on as it should be), and look charm- 
ingly idiotic. Every pantomime that I saw had some joke on 
“The Three Musketeers ”—jokes that brought forth groans. Eight 
comedians, at different theatres, endeavoured to mimic Beerbohm 
Tree ; the only success was that of Mr. George Gray at the Métro- 
pole, Camberwell, who has exceptional talent both as a mimic and 
an actor. He must be installed at a London theatre before long. 
There was, of course, much sameness in the jokes at all the 
twenty-eight performances I witnessed. Such sayings as “A 
little bit off the top” and “ Chase me, girls” (remarked by the old 
woman of the piece, which—by the way—is always played by a 
man !), seem to be very mirth-provoking. Buta joke that contains 
some inexpressible humour, and for some minutes places its 
hearers in danger of apoplexy is “ Let ’em ALL come.” This even 
to read makes one quite ill. with laughter, so you can imagine the 
sufferings of the audience. I suffered in one way, although I 
didn’t laugh as much as the others did. A portly dame, who was 
sitting next to me, nursing her bonnet, on hearing this remark for 
the twenty-first time became so violent in her laughter—waving 
her bonnet about to balance herself—that she managed to insert 
the business end of her bonnet pin some half an inch into my leg. 
I was afraid of that saying all the evening. 

The first pantomime in my tour was “Blue Beard,” at the 
Imperial Theatre, Westminster. This was, at one point of the 
performance, very exciting. Two of the actors appeared on the 
stage alone, one labelled “Blind from Birth,” and the other 
“Blind Drunk from Choice,” and both asked for pennies. This 
was evidently a cue. Immediately the gallery, pit, and upper 
boxes (Is. 6d. boxes, if you please) rose toa man and flung pennies 
on the stage. After the first penny, the stage, hitherto showing 
only two men, became alive with the rest of the male principals. 
They fought, struggled, and jumped in the stalls if the coins failed 
to reach the stage. The uproar was tremendous. The gallery 
shouted and howled for all they were worth, and this penny- 
throwing was kept up for about ten minutes—until, in fact, the 
audience were destitute ; only then was the play resumed. At a 
savoury Whitechapel theatre the only enjoyable feature appeared 
to be the orange-peel throwing between the acts. I was not aware 
of this fact until, when admiring the ceiling of the theatre, a juicy 
morsel so alighted as to obstruct the view from my left eye for 
some minutes. 

Of course, these two incidents were quite exceptions. They 
happened to be third-rate theatres. Few people who reside right 
in London know what palaces some of these suburban theatres are. 
The Princess of Wales’s, Kennington, ranks with the finest theatres 
in London, built on the same lines as Her Majesty’s, Haymarket. 
The Crown Theatre, Peckham, runs it very closely. It is a 
smaller house, but built and equipped in a like splendid manner. 





RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
no matter what the subject. Please state wants. 25s. each offered :—‘' Lyrical 
Ballads,” 1798; ‘‘ Handley Cross,” 1854; ‘Romford Hounds,” 1865; ‘‘ Memoirs, 
Richard III.,” 1862 ; ‘‘ Letters of Marque,” 1891; ‘‘ Plain Tales from the Hills,” 1888 ; 
** Departmental Ditties,” Lahore, 1886. Books Wanted List, with prices for each book, 
free.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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At the Grand, Islington, the cleverness of the pantomime was 
impressive (it was ‘The Babes in the Wood”) and so was the 
admirable acting. The Grand has always been renowned for its 
good pantomimes, and it is really not so far away as one is apt to 
think. People living near Baker Street never think that the 
Court Theatre, Sloane Square, is out of the way, and the Grand is 
very little further out. The Broadway Theatre, at New Cross, is 
another handsome building, and secured an excellent pantomime 
this year. Miss Lily Harold, as “Aladdin,” drew vast crowds 
every night. Hercharmsare many. Her voice, acting, figure, her— 
but, tut-tut gentle heart! Her charms were too much for me. I 
could not tear myself away, and missing the last train I had to 
walk from New Cross to Victoria in the rain. Such are the 
charms of women! FREDERICK L, 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 
History and Biography 


‘‘WitH the Kaiser in the East,” notes on the Imperial tour, jotted 
down by William Purdie Treloar, an Alderman of much promise, 
(Horace Cox. Pp. 40. Is.) 

‘* The Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Barrett, 
1845-46,” with portraits and facsimiles, in two volumes. These letters, 
says Wr. Barrett Browning, in a note, “ are all that ever passed between 
my father and mother, for after their marriage they were never separated,” 
(Smith, Elder. Pp. 579 and 579. 215.) 

‘*A History of Japanese Literature,” by JV. G. Aston, C.M.G., 
D.Lit., late Japanese Secretary to H.M. Legation, Tokio, seems to be a 
delightfully intimate presentation of an unfamiliar literature. 
Pp. 408. 6s.) 

“‘The Fourteenth Century,” by 7. 7. Sned/, is a further volume of 
the series of ‘* Periods of European Literature,” edited by Professor 
Saintsbury. Dante and Petrarch, Froissart and Christine de Pisan, 
Boecaccio and Marco Polo, Chaucer and Gower, represent but a tithe of 
our author’s subjects. (Blackwood. Ip. 428. 5s.) 

‘*The Growth and Greatness of our World-Wide Empire,” by the 
Rev. C. S. Dawe, is a book that should be placed in the hands of every 
British child. It has been written ‘ to open the eyes of British boys and 
girls to the splendid inheritance which is theirs, and to stir their hearts 
with feelings of admiration for the great men by whom that inheritance 
has been won.” (The Educational Supply Association. Pp. 320. 15. 6d.) 


Art, Verse, and Belles Lettres 

** A Second Book of Fifty Drawings,” by Aubrey Beardsley : ‘* Whilst 
not, as a whole, reaching the high standard of work in the first book, I 
claim for the present volume equal interest, in that it reproduces twenty- 
nine hitherto unpublished drawings.” (Smithers. Pp. 209. 10s. 6d.) 

‘* The Importance of Being Earnest: A Trivial Comedy for Serious 
People,” by the Author of ‘* Lady Windermere’s Fan,” is a reproduction 
in permanent form of one of the most witty productions of our modern 
drama, (Smithers. Pp. 152. 75. 6d.) 

**In the Wake of the Sun,” by Fred. G. Bowles, is a delightfully pro- 
duced book of verse that, at its best, is distinguished, passionate, and 
skilful. (The Unicorn Press. @Pp. 89. 2s. 6d.) 

‘** At Dawn and Dusk,” by Fictor J. Daley, an Australian poet, whose 
verses, well known to readers of the Sydney SzJ/etin, are manly and 
sincere, whatever their technical shortcomings. (Bowden. Pp. 211. 55.) 

**Zenobia,” by R. Warwick Bond, isa drama in four acts, and is 
written in blank verse. It ‘‘is founded chiefly on the brilliant narrative 
of Gibbon’s tenth and eleventh chapters.” (Elkin Mathews. Pp. 132. 
35. 6d.) 

‘* Western Flanders: a Medley of Things Seen, Considered, and 
Imagined,” by Laurence Binyon, with ten etchings by William Strang, 
is a handsome folio of unique illustrations uniquely produced, and accom- 
panied by a series of charming essays and verse. (The Unicorn Press. 
Pp. 46. £2 25.) 


THE ELGIN NURSING INSTITUTE, 258 Elgin Avenue, 
W., and Chalet Santa Croce, Alassio, N. Italy, supplies CERTIFICATED 
NURSES and MASSEUSES (Electricity) to all parts. Daily Nurses. A few patients 
received at both branches. 
Medical, Surgical, Weir-Mitchell, Nauheim, Salisbury treatment. 
Superintendent—Miss ELLISON. 


(Heinemann. 
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Science 


“The Science of Life: An Outline of the History of Biology and its 
Recent Advances,” by J. Arthur Thomson, M.A., isa further volume of 
“The Victorian Era Series,” and ‘an attempt to illustrate the growth of 
Biology from an embryonic state of insignificance to a position which is 
central among the sciences and full of influence even on the art of life.” 
(Blackie. Pp. 246. 25. 6d.) 


Fiction 


« Aneroestes the Gaul: a Fragment of the Second Punic War,” by 
Edgar Maurice Smith, opens with the camp of Hannibal’s army after its 
crossing of the Alps, and a battle between Aneroestes and a fellow 
prisoner. A. wins and joins the Carthaginian forces and has adventures. 
(Unwin. Pp. 242. 6s.) 

‘‘ Life’s Peepshow,” by H. Rutherfurd Russell, opens with ‘* Mark 
Latimer: Temperance Lecturer, Total Abstainer,” who is followed by 
“How Two Souls Met.” There are Dissenters and an author. (Unwin. 
Pp. 273. 65.) 

“The Cardinal’s Page,” by James Baker, who7says ** Although not a 
sequel, perhaps readers of ‘The Gleaming Dawn’ will accept this as a 
companion volume to that novel.” The book is ‘‘ A Story of Historical 
Adventure.” (Chapman & Hall. Pp. 314. 6s.) 

“The Gift of Bonaparte,” by Robert Shortz, has for frontispiece a 
picture of Napoleon in the act of kissing her beautiful fingers. She is a 
danseuse in professional attire. A novel of Napoleon and his army 
in Italy. (Routledge. Pp. 248. 6s.) 

“The Cruise of the Cackalot.” The second edition of Frank 7. 
Bullen’s remarkable book contains a letter received by the author from 
Mr. Rudyard Kip'ing, who writes :—‘ It is immense there is no other 
word. I’ve never read anything that equals it in its deep-sea wonder and 
mystery ; nor do I think that any bock before has so completely covered 
the whole business of whale-fishing, and at the same time given such real 
and new sea pictures.” (Smith, Elder. Pp. 379. 8». 6d.) 

“The Shell-Back, or at Sea in the ’Sixties,” by 1/ec. 7 Boyd, has 
an amusing frontispiece and is edited by Archie " Cansla K The 
incidents related in the preceding pages are not drawn from imagination, 
but are a true description of the events which occurred when first I went 
tosea.” (Cassell. Pp. 376 Gs.) 

“Love and Olivia: being the Sentimental Troubles of a Clever 


Woman,” by A/zrgaret B. Cross, isa clever book, modern in tone, and 
the characters are people worth meeting. (Hurst & Blackett. Pop. 
312, 6s.) 


Reviews and Magazines Received 


The National Home-Reading Union Magazine, the Girl’s Realm (6¢.), 
Crampton’s (late Chapman’s) Magazine (6¢.), The Idler (15.), The 
Dome (1s.), The Fortnightly Review (25. 6¢.), The Nineteenth Century 
Review (25. 6.), Harmsworth’s Magazine (3}/.) 


Year-Books, &c. 


“The Englishwoman’s Year-Book and Directory, 1899,” edited by 
Emily anes, seems to contain particulars of every subject and institution 
in which women are interested. (A. & C. Black. Pp. 296. 25. 6d. net.) 

“The Literary Year-Book and Bookman’s Directory, 1899,” edited 
by Joseph Jacobs, with ten portraits, opens with a calendar and a review of 
the literature of 1898. All manner of information useful to those engaged 
in literary pursuits is given. (George Allen. Pp. 360. 35. 6d.) 

“Whitaker’s Naval and Military Directory and Indian Army List, 
1899,” contains an alphabetical list of commissioned officers on the 
active list of both Services, together with all senior retired officers, with 

[Continued on page 100. 





NEW ZEALAND. 


THE LONG WHITE CLOUD. 
By the Hon. W. P. REEVES, Agent-General for New Zealand. 
With Maps, many Illustrations, and Ornamental Devices from Maori Designs. 
PRICE SIX SHILLINGS NET. 


The Atheneum says : “ Beautifully got vp and illustrated......../ Among the special 
Merits is a remarkably fine study of the character of Sir George Grey.’ 

Literature says :—“ New Zealand at last possesses a history that is not a dry 
chronicle of events, but is a vivid, brilliant representation of the actual life of the 
‘ony, by one who in the past has played, and we hope in the future has still to play, 
80 inconsiderable part in its history.” , 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S NEW VOLUMES. 


Now ready, price 16s. 
THE NEW FAR EAST. By Artuur Disy, Vice- 
Chairman of the Council of the Japan Society. 


“The volume is one of the brightest and most pleasantly instructive that has 
appeared.” — World. 





Now ready, 2 vols. price 21s. 
MYSTERIES OF POLICE AND CRIME: a General 
Survey of Wrongdoing and its Pursuit. By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 
‘* Major Griffiths’s two volumes are most fascinating and absorbingly interesting.” 
unch. 
MR. BIRRELL’S NEW WORK. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE LAW AND HISTORY OF COPYRIGHT IN 


BOOKS. By Avcustine Brrrett, M.P., one of Her Majesty’s Counsel ard 
Quain Professor of Law at University College, London. 


“ Exceedingly interesting ; an admirable work of reference.’"—Daily Telegraph. 


Price 6s. 


SOME PERSONS UNKNOWN. By E. W. Hornune, 
Author of “ Young Blood,” ‘* My Lord Duke,” &c. 


‘A more charming collection of short stories it would be difficult to find. In each 
one ‘lies freshness and power, suggestive character-drawing and sympathy with many- 
sided human nature.....+++ a book to be heartily commended.” —Speaker. 


Price 6s. 
By Marian Hock irre (Mrs. 





THE REFINER’S FIRE. 
Ernest Hockliffe). 
‘ The story is excellently told, and the interest of the reader is held from the first 
page to the last—a most enjoyable and healthy novel."—British Weekly. 


Just published, price 6s. 
THE SHELLBACK ; or, at Sea in the ’Sixties. 
J. Bovp. Edited by Arcu:e Camrsett. 
Just published, SIXPENNY EDITION of 


CATRIONA. By R. L. Srevenson. 


*,* Uniform with the above. 
TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L. Stevenson. 
KIDNAPPED. By R. L. Srevenson. 
KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By H. River Haccarp. 
DEAD MAN’S ROCK. By Q. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrp., London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 


By ALEc 





SMiT#H, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


The Love-Letters of Mr. and Mrs. Browning. 


Now ready, with 2 Portraits and 2 Facsimile Letters, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING AND 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BARRETT. 


*.* These Volumes are unifo™™ with ‘‘ The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning.” 


Just published, with Four Maps and a Frontispiece, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE WAR IN CUBA: the Experiences of an Englishman 
with the United States Army. By Jonn Biack Atkins, M.A 
Academy.—‘‘ Graphic and enthralling........ Mr. Atkins goes to the root of things, 
and gives us the spirit as well as the facts of the struggle. His book is full of human 
touches and by-way facts, conversations and anecdotes, and well-founded comment.” 


KATHARINE TYNAN’S POPULAR NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE.—4 SECOND EDITION of “‘ THE DEAR IRISH 


GIRL,” crown 8vo, 6s., 5y KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “ The Way of 
a Maid,” “ The Handsome Brandons,” & c., is now ready. 
Speaker.— Biddy is lovable to the highest degree. The story of her girlish sorrows, 
love, and bereavement is charmingly told........A book more tender, sweet, and whole- 
some no reader could desire.” 


SECOND EDITION OF “ THE CRUISE OF THE CACHALOT.” 
Now ready, with 8 Illustrations and a Chart, large post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘‘CACHALOT”: Round the 


World after Sperm Whales. By Frank T. Butten, First Mate. The Volume 
includes a Letter to the Author from Rudyard Kipling. 

Bookman.—‘ Here is a glorious salt-sea book, true, every word of it, and thrilling 
with adventure........The spirit of daring is there, and plenty of adventure........It 
is not a juvenile book, but boys will revel in it, and men who have still some of their 
boyish sympathies intact will find it as refreshing as an ocean holiday.” 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 
W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


Now ready, large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP; AND A SHABBY 
GENTEEL STORY.. With 24 Full- ‘Pees Tilustrations by FREDERICK WALKER, 
A.R.A, and W. M. Tuackeray, 6 Woodcuts, a Facsimile of MS., and 2 Fac- 
simile Letters. 

*,* A Volume will be issued each subsequent month, until the entire Edition is com- 

pleted on April rs, 1899. 
*.* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on 
application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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particulars concerning them ; a list of the ships of the Navy and of the 
regiments, &c., of the Army; an Indian Army List ; and a catalogue of 
war medals and decorations. (J. Whitaker & Sons. Pp. 656. 55.) 

* The Politician’s Handbook : a Digest of Diplomatic Correspondence, 
Reports of Royal Commissions, Select Committees, Treaties, Consular 
Reports, &c., Session 1899,” by H. Whates of the Standard, is an admi- 
rably conceived and executed work of reference that every public man and 
political journalist should welcome as a labour-saving appliance of the 
first order. (Vacher & Sons. Pp. 169. 6s.) 


Miscellaneous 


‘The Conduct of War: a Short Treatise on its most important 
Branches and Guiding Rules,” by Colmar Freiherr von der Goltz, trans- 
lated by AMfajor G. F. Leverson, forming the fourth volume of the ‘* Wolse- 
ley Series,” edited by Captain Walter H. James, who says: ‘‘ This work 
of Lieut.-Gen. Von der Goltz requires no introduction.” (Kegan Paul. 
Pp. 285. 10s. 6d.) 

‘* Lawlessness in the National Church ” contains Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt’s recent letters to the Z7mes. (Macmillan. Pp. 156. Is.) 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 





English, French, German, Italian, 
Russian, and Spanish Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 

weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
NOW OFFERED AT CREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and 
Post Free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


LONDON ; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby Is commanded by the Queen to 
Se thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly, 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides, —Lendon Daily Chromicle, 
te. each. ILLUSTRATED. Maps by Jonn BarTHoLomew, F.R.G.S, 
The isle of Wight. | The Vale of Liangolien. "| Brecon and ite 





Beacons. 
The Wye Valley. The Channel isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Bournemouth ys New Forest. Valley. 


Cwyty Aberdovey, a = — —j—\\\! 


brilliant book." — * Particularly ont ."— Academy. 
“ The best tiandbook t to ise ever issued.’ —Lsverpool Daily Post, 


Enlarged edition, 66.5 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans, 
LON DO AND ENVIRONS. 
pth a tcl By E. C. Coox and E. T. Coor, M.A. 
1¢. Tne Horers or tHe Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the worid. 
Liangolien ; Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers, 
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FREDERICK WARNE & COs 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





NOW READY, COMPLETE EDITIONS OF 


CHARLES M. SHELDON’S 


POPULAR AND REMARKABLE WORKS, WITH ORIGINAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. IN HIS STEPS—‘‘ WHAT WOULD JESUS DO?” 
2. THE CRUCIFIXION OF PHILLIP STRONG. 
3. THE TWENTIETH DOVE. 
4, MALCOLM KIRK—OVERCOMING THE WORLD, 
5. RICHARD BRUCE, OR THE LIFE THAT NOW Js, 
6. ROBERT HARDY’S SEVEN DAYS. 
7. HIS BROTHER’S KEEPER. 

Issued in Three different styles. 

Paper covers, sewed, 6d. | Neat cloth binding, 1s. 
Cloth gilt extra, 1s. 6d. 


NOW READY, SEVENTH EDITION. 
Revised and considerably Enlarged. Demy 8vo. half-bound, 960 pp, 


price 21s, 


THE CATTLE DOCTOR. By Georcr Armarace, 


M.R.C.V.S. Seventh Edition. Forming a suitable Text-book for the 
Student and General Practitioner. 

With copious Notes, Additional Recipes, &c., and upwards of 350 
Practical Illustrations, showing Forms of Disease and Treatment, in- 
cluding Coloured Page-Plates of the Foot and Mouth Disease. 

This Work comprises the most recent information on the causes, 
nature, medical treatment, and prevention of the diseases of farming stock, 
and in these respects it cannot fail to maintain its usefulness as the vade 
mecum of the breeder, grazier, and farmer, as well as a book of reference 
for the veterinary student and general practitioner, 


a 


‘* By far the best book published in the English language for the guidance of the 
farmer in his work in this dep: utment. The Ji mes. 


“* With the aid of this book an intelligent farmer can attain sufficient knowledge of 
cattle to enable him to take prompt measures for 
In this sense he may become his own cattle doctor.” 


Land and Water. 


the requirements and diseases of 
treatment and cure. 





TENTH EDITION NOW READY. 
SIR HENRY THOMPSON’S IMPORTANT TREATISE ON DIET. 
Greatly Enlarged and Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 5s. 
FOOD AND FEEDING. By Sir Hensy 


THompsoN, F.R.C.S., M.B. 





NOW READY, NEW EDITION. 


In demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 668 pp., 7s. 6d., containing 30,000 Quotations 
and a most complete Classified Index. 


DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. From 


Ancient and Modern, English and Foreign Sources. Including Phrases, 
Mottoes, Maxims, Proverbs, Definitions, Aphorisms, and Sayings of Wise 
Men, in their bearing on Life, Literature, Speculation, Science, 
Religion and Morals ; especially on the modern aspects of them. Selected 
and Compiled by the Rev, JAMEs Woop, Editor of ‘* Nuttall’s Standard 
Dictionary.” 


“Never before have materials so widespread been collated into a single volume, and 
the work has besides the unique distinction of including something like a a any | 
collection of quotations from the modern writings w hich hitherto have har ly been laid 
under tribute for such a purpose at all." —Liverpool Courier, 





Price 15s. in large crown 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top. 


THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 


By JoHN Loturop MoT Ley. Complete Edition. In 3 vols. with 
Notes, Index, &c. 





Price 15s. in large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 


EMPIRE. By EDWARD GIBBON, Complete Edition, In 3 vols. with 
Notes, Index, &c 





London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Chandos House, Bedford Street. 
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“* THE OUTLOOK” EDUCATIONAL LIST. 





ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 





Captain AUSTIN and Mr. J. V. ELSDEN, B.Sc., 
PREPARE for 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, MILITIA LITERARY and COMPETITIVE, 
and PROMOT:ON EXAMINATIONS. 


SUCCESSES THIS YEAR. 





Militia Competitive, October 1898 ..........R. N. Fowler, First Cav..... es rst Trial. 
Militia Competitive, October 1898 ......++.. J. F. Pollok ....00 esocese +» 1st Trial. 
Militia Competitive, October 1898 ......++++/ ee Ree eeeeee 1St Trial. 
Militia Competitive, October 1898 .......+4+ A. H. Dunlop ....... eceeveeee r8t Trial, 
Militia Competitive, October 1898 ........++ E. St. J. Montagu ......eeeees ist Trial. 
Militia Competitive, October 1898 .......+.: Ms GED nates deseveskouss 1st Trial, 
Sandhurst Entrance, June 1898........ eeccee SO oo eoceee 1St Trial, 
Sandhurst Entrance, June 1898..........++-. St. J. G. Vernon....seeeeeeees 1st Trial. 
Militia Literary, April 1898 ..... geecesdeee R. G. Graham ooccccceccccccce 28¢ Trial. 
Militia Literary, April 1898 .........+00++++G. M. Knight .....seeceecsees end Trial. 
Militia Literary, April 1898 =... ..eeeeeeeees Hon. M. Bingham......+++.+. rst Trial. 
Militia Competitive; March 1893........++00/ eS °* ere 1st Trial. 
Militia Competitive, March 1898.......+..+.A. A. Dorrien-Smith ..........2nd Trial, 
Militia Competitive, March 1898.....++0+ +-»Hon. E. G. Boyle ....e++++.+e2nd Trial, 
Militia Competitive, March 1898...... cocccedbs Cy Laer cccceessccecscoccs and Trial. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 
1. A Resident Staff of Eight Instructors, devoting all their time to 25 Pupils, so 
that INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION is not only promised, but secured. 
2. The best Coaching obtainable, combined with a Healthy Country Life. 
3. Success practically guaranteed. 
For terms and particulars apply to 
Captain W. F. AUSTIN, 
STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 





ARMY, UNIVERSITIES, &c.—Mr. R. J. HARDMAN 

JONES, M.A. (Harrow and Oxford), Barrister-at-Law, Inner Temple, sixteen 

rs’ experience, assisted hy four Tutors, receiving ten Pupils, has VACANCY. Strictly 

individual teaching, discipline, &c. No failure for any University exam. or Militia 

Literary. Only pupil presented Sandhurst. December ‘98, successful first trial. Country 

life, large house and grounds. Reduced fees for sons of officers and clergymen.— 
Address Woodlands, Binfield, Bracknell. 





HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 


(Incorporated 1840). -Public School Life and Education, with special classes for 
candidates for the Navy and Army. 

Honours gained since December: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, 
Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; 6th in to Sandhurst, 
4oth in to Sandhurst, 16th on to the “‘ Britannia.” Examination for Entrance Scholar- 
_ ‘ = April 6.—Apply to the Rev. the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville 

treet, W. 





PRIVATE TUITION.—WYLLIES, CUCKFIELD, Sussex. 
Confidently recommended by the Hon. Mr. Justice Hitt, General Dawson- 
Scort, R.E., and Colonel Count ALDENBURG BENTINCK, where their sons have been 
for two, three, and five years respectively. 
Further recommendations kindly offered privately by the Earl and Countess of C., 
Lord and Lady S., and other parents of pupils present and past (16 years). For full 


names and particulars address 
P. PELLEW LASCELLES, Esq. (as above). 





ST. MARY’S COLLEGE and KINDERGARTEN. 
122 and 124 St. James’s Terrace, Maida Hill, W., and 5 Clifton Gardens, W. 


Under the direction of Wantage Sisters. 
Warden.—The Lord Bishop of READING. 





_ Boarders and day scholars. Visiting professors and highly qualified staff. Univer- 
sity examinations and R.A.M. Gymnasium, tennis. Special attention to house- 
wifery subjects. The school is recognised by the London County Council. 





T. MARY’S TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Recognised by the Training Syndicate of Cam- 
bridge University. Students received, resident or non-resident, and thoroughly pre- 
pared for Cambridge Teachers’ and Froebel Society's examinations. Applications 
received by the Sister-in-Charge, 122 St. James's Terrace. 





EAL CG LL EG GC, DE A kL 
BS Fo acai J. STEBBINGS, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.); Mr. W. W. STOWELL, 

Sc.(Int.) 

SOUND COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. French and German taught orally 
(spécialité). Thorough preparation for Public Exams. Splendid recreation grounds 
and school-farm. Separate beds. Liberal diet. Special attention to backward and 
delicate boys, Terms moderate. 





ST. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 


Visitor—The Lord BISHOP of CHICHESTER. 
Provost—The Rt. Rev. Bishop of Southampton. 
Head Mistress—Miss Moore, Cambridge Historical Tripos, rst Class. 


_ Terms from Fifty Guineas. Preparation for University Examinations. Large house, 
rivate (licensed) chapel, garden, tennis-court, playing-field.—Apply to Miss Randall, 
ady Warden, St. Michael's, Bognor, Sussex. 





ARMY, UNIVERSITY, AND CIVIL SERVICE EXAMI- 

NATIONS, —The Rev. J. SCOTT RAMSAY, assisted by experienced Tutors, 
PREPARES a limited number of PUPILS for the above; French and German 
conversationally ; special advantages for Science; individual attention; references.— 
Oakley, Basingstoke, Hampshire. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL— 
Headmaster—J. LEWIS PATON, Esq., M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. HALF-TERM commences February 20. 
Prospectus from SECRETARY, Gower Street, W.C. 








SEVENOAKS SCHOOL, Kent. 
Successful Public School. 
Most healthy, soo ft. above sea level. Exceptionally strong modern side; valuable 
scholarships ; boys met any London station. 
Prospectus, views, magazine, &c. 
Address G. H. Hestop, M.A. 


‘TUDOR HALL SCHOOL for GIRLS, FOREST HILL, 
LONDON. 


Princifal.—Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, rays 5 The teaching staff 
includes Professor Seeley, F.R.S. ; Professor Hales, M.A. ; H. E. Malden, Esq., M.A. ; 
W. Rippmann, Esq., M.A.; Signor Garcia; Monsieur Pradeau; Monsieur Larpent, 
B.-és-Lettres ; Herr Loman ; Herr Paul Stoeving, and other visiting professors. Seven 
resident mistresses. Large gymnasium. Riding, swimming, cycling, tennis, hockey, 
&c. Prospectus on application. 








ST: GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
Head-Master—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. 





A School for roo Boarders, 25 miles from London, in a splendid situation. Large 
buildings and grounds. Bracing air. Boys over Fourteen, £60; under, £50. 





Miss M. R. HOSTE, of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 

Honour Class. Mods., 1890, LECTURES and COACHES in LONDON and 
EASTBOURNE. Subjects: Classics, Logic, English Literature. List of successful 
pupils (Oxford Responsions, Cambridge Previous, L.M.H. Scholarship, Girton Entrance, 
&c.), Lecture-Syllabuses, and recent Testimonials on application.—C/o Univ. Ass. of 
Women Teachers, 48 Mall Chambers, Kensington, W. 





MeNTAU BAN, ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, LANCASHIRE. 

HIGH-CLASS Preparatory SCHOOL for BOYS, from 7 yeais. Thorough 
grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies received. Delightful 
climate. Home comforts. Careful training. Perfect sanitation.—PRINCcIPALS. 





HESHIRE (Arnold House, Knutsford).—A limited number of 

GENTLEMEN'S SONS prepared for the Public Schools and professions. 

House situated on an open heath, some 16 miles from Manchester. Forreferences, &c., 
apply as above.—Mr. H. N. Birkmyre, M.A. (Oxon.). 





\WOODBRIDGE SCHOOL, Suffolk. 
Head Master.—Rev. P. E. TUCKWELL, M.A., and late Scholar of 
Pemb. Coll., Oxford. 

First-Grade education under strong staff of masters. Additional accommodation 
lately provided and another boarding-house to be opened at Easter. Most healthy and 
extensive grounds and buildings. Leaving Exhibitions (£50 per ann.) awarded 
annually. Fees from £54 to £65. 


PATON’S “LIST OF SCHOOLS.” 

An aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. 
Gives particulars of best English Schools for Boys and Girls. Crown 8vo., red cloth, 
160 pp. Illustrated. Through all booksellers. Price 1s., or post free 1s. 3d. from the 
Publishers, J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 











READERS who respond to any of 

the Advertisements in this Journal 

will greatly oblige by mentioning 
THE OUTLOOK. 





YUST PUBLISHED. 
CATALOGUE 
OF A MAGNIFICENT COLLECTION OF 


RARE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND MSS., 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN; 


ALSO FINE OLD ENGRAVED PORTRAITS OF LITERARY 
AND DRAMATIC CELEBRITIES. 


POST FREE 


From HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 37 Piccadilly, W. ; 
or 140 Strand, W.C. 
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‘*THE OUTLOOK” ASSURANCE COMPANIES LIST. 


The chief features of the principal Assurance Companies are from time to time dealt with in the financial columns of THE OUTLOOK, 

Readers desiring further information upon any Assurance topic or Company should address The Editor, OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet 

Street, London, E.C., marking their communication ‘‘ Assurance.” The desire of the Editor is to give his readers frank, expert, 
and impartial help upon the selection of a Life Office. 








NORWICH UNION. 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
Craims Paw, Over TWENTY MILLIONS Sreruinc. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £3,500,000. 
Bonuses Declared exceed £4,000,000. 
Annual New Business exceeds £1,500,000. 
Annual Income exceeds £500,000. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 


HEAD OFFICE - NORWICH. 
LONDON OFFICES:—50 Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 and 72 
King William Street, E.C.; 195 Piccadilly; 1 Victoria 

Street, S.W.; and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 





ESTABLISHED 18724. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL & GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Assets over 3; MILLIONS Sterling. 
The Results of the 1897 Valuation showed— 
1. INCREASED RESERVES. 
2. INCREASED PROFITS. 


SURPLUS DIVIDED, £515,346. 


Chief Office: so W. J. H. WHITTALL, 
15 St. James’s Square, London, S.W. Actuary and Secretary. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


LIFE POLICIES.—Important Advantages. 


a. Whole World. 2. Unconditional. 3. Unforfeitable. 
4. Guaranteed cash surrender values. 





HEAD OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
West END BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC TOURS. 
ENDLESS VARIETY. 
Niagara ; the Great Lakes ; Prairies; Rocky Mountains; Banff Hot Springs; 
Hunting and Fishing Resorts. 


For through Fares and Free Pamphlets apply Canapian Paciric Rattway Offices, 
67 and 68 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


EMIGRATION TO CanNaADA. 


Free Grants of Land in Manitoba and the North-West Territories. 


Free Grants of Land or Crown Grants at Low Prices in other pro- 
vinces ; also Cheap Improved Farms. 








Classes wanted :—Capitalists, persons with moderate incomes, Farmers, Farm 


Labourers, and young men desiring to learn farming. Special arrangements for 
Domestic Servants. 


Canada exports largely Farm and Dairy produce. 


Canada has gold and cther minerals in abundance, also immense forests, productive | 


fisheries, important manufacturing industries, the largest area of fertile land available 
for settlement in the world, and a growing import_and export trade in all commodities. 

; Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to intend- 
ing settlers, and as to the trade and commerce of the Dominion, may be obtained gratis 


and post free, on application to the High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. 


Correspondes:ce and personal interviews invited. 








SUN LIFE OFFICE. 


FUNDS £4,000,000. ESTABLISHED 1810. 





Remission of Premium during permanent or temporary total 
incapacity. Immediate payment of half sum assured on loss of 
sight or limbs ; with other special advantages of 


THE “ PERFECT PROTECTION ” POLICY 
Whole Life or Endowment Assurance. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the GENERAL MANAGER, 63 Thread- 
needle Street, E.C. 


NATIONAL UNITY ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 


(About to be incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1898.) 
CAPITAL, £100,000, divided into 100,000 Shares of £1 each. 
ISSUE OF 100,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH. 


On these Shares it is proposed to call up at present the sum of ros. per Share, payable 
as follows: On Application, 2s. 6d. per Share ; *On notice that shares will be allotted 
immediately after the incorporation of the intended Company, 5s. per Share ; on Allot- 
ment, 2s. 6d. per Share; Total, ros. It is not anticipated that any further calls will be 
required ; but, if so, each such call will not exceed 2s. 6d. per share, and thirty days’ 
notice will be given. 


(* This is necessary in order to provide for the sum of £20,000, which the Life Assur* 


ance Companies Acts require to be deposited in Government Securities prior to the 
incorporation of the Company.) 








DIRECTORS. 
THOMAS SAGAR, Esq., Manningham, Bradford, Yorks, Merchant. 
CUTHBERT LEWES JONES, Esq., Great House, New Church, West Chepstow, 
Monmouthshire, and Ferndale, Stanstead Road, Forest Hill, London, S.E. 
JOHN BLAIR WHYTE, Esq., 99 Ridgway, Wimbledon, London, S.W. (late 
Member of the Legislative Council of New Zealand, 
* HENRY PORT, Esq., ‘‘ Bestrebane,” Putney, London, S.W., Assurance Manager. 
(* Will join the Board after allotment.) 
BANKEBS. 
LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING CO., Limited (Holborn Branch), 
324 and 325 High Holborn, W.C. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. ATTENBOROUGH & SON, 13 Ely Place, London, E.C. 
AUDITORS. 
Messrs. SINGLETON, FABIAN & CO., Chartered Accountants, 8 Staple Inn, 
London, W.C., and 34 Nicholas Lane, London, E.C. 
MANAGER AND SECRETARY. 
WILLIAM WHYTE BAIN, F.S.S., “ Lochgoil,” Forest Hill, London, S.E. 
TEMPORARY OFFICES. 


ROSEBURY HOUSE, 8 BREAM’S BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, 
LONDON, W.C. 





PROSPECTU S. 


This Company is to be formed for the purpose of carrying on the business of Life 
Assurance in all its branches, particularly Industrial Life Assurance. Policies will be 
issued on the most popular principles, giving the greatest possible benefits, The busy 
hive of honest workers engaged will also receive every consideration, 

Copies of the proposed Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company 
and also the above-mentioned Certificate and Contracts, may be inspected at the Offices 
of the Solicitors of the Company. 

Applications for shares should be made on the form accompan 
and forwarded to the London and County Banking Company, Limited, at its Head 
Offices or any of its branches, together with a remittance for the amount payable on 
application. _If the number of shares agreed to be allotted be less than that applied for, 
the surplus will be credited towards the amount payable on notice of allotment. When 
no allotment is agreed to be made the deposit will be returned in full. Anyone desiring 
to pay up the full amount of 20s. per share will be at liberty to do so. 

Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained from the above-mentioned 
Bank, the Solicitors of the Company, and at the temporary offices of the Company. 

The sum of £20,000, required to be deposited by the Life Assurance Companies Acts, 
will be deposited prior to the incorporation of the intended Company. It is not intended 
to send out a public prospectus for this issue if the amount required is subscribed under 
this prospectus. 

February 7, 1899. 


ying the prospectus, 
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A GIFT. 





h e QO ul t | O O k | A= you seeking a Birthday or other Gift for a friend at home or abroad 


ON THE CONTINENT 


F. TENNANT PAIN, 
21 FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


And 30 RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS, 
Special Continental Representative. 


‘**THE OUTLOOK’"’ is on Sale at the under- 
mentioned Kiosks, Libraries, and Railway 














Stations :— 
um. 
ms ccssecese Lae TSCACE coccccceecees + 14 Galerfe du Roi, 
me secceees o Py Kats wcccocccereceeees + 97 rue Neuve, 
t. 

CAIRO. cccereessers ° _ Anglo-American Book Depét, 
eg shanentante o Be DCM? sesccscesccnce . Librairie International, 
oa’ igpmecenneiaent o Ge Gi ZaGReria cccccece « Library, 

France. 
AIX-LES-BAINS... Maison Mermoz ...... Place du Revard. 
BIARRITZ V. Benquet cescsecceee - Place de la Mairie, 
ss L, Jugand ...cccsccceeee «+ 3rue Mazagran. 

CANNES «.... C. B. Faist cccccsccese - 45 rue d’Antibes, 

eg V. Perrier sccccsescscces « 4rued’Antibes. 
a | Keamnieden F, Robaudy ....cccceeee 42 rue d’Antibes, 

HAVRE ..... Bourdignon Librairie. 

MARSEILLES...... H. Blancard + 437 rue Paradis, 

+ eosee, Mme. Dumont ....eeee « Kiosque, rue Noailles, 
MENTON  ccccoeee . Vve.C. Mathieu ..... » 24 rue St. Michel, 
MONTE CARLO... Mme, H. Sinet......0 - Kiosque de Journaux, 
NICE cccccccccscccee PP. Berthelot: 22000-0000 +. 6 rue de France, 

$) teeeeccccccese Galignani Library ... 48 quai St. Jean Baptiste. 

99 eeeceeceecsece . Le Vent & Chevallier 50 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
PARIS «+... ecacees co BrentanO sccscereereeee + 37 avenue de l’'Opéra, 

Sa meeern rc « Byron Library «....+4 - 8 rue Castiglione. 

9 teecee cenneece . Galignani Library ... 224 rue de Rivoli, 

sak: * apse Neal's Library .......06 148 rue de Rivoli, 

arene avsecee Mme. Vve. Timotie... 14 rue Castiglione. 


And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway | 


Stations ; also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout. 





Germany. 
BERLIN cccsssscssee Ey I1QeS sesseeees seosseeee, Passage, unter den Linden, 
FRANKFORT ....0. J. Vaternahm seco . Railway Station Bookstall, 
HAMBURG ..seeeeee J. W. Basedow......008 19-21 Brodschrangen, 
WIESBADEN weevee LUCK se sceeeeeeeees eeeeeee Buchhandlung, 
ye 
FLORENCE... eee Bocca Fratelli ...... eee 8 via Cerretani, 
= ccsceecee Carlo PrateSicceccesese +. 15 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall, 
“ Perrone ce B. Seeber ceccccsceseesee 20 Via Tornabuoni, 
, soeceese . G.P. Vieusseux .«..... Library. 
Luigi Corsanego ..... « Station Bookstall. 
O. Bertussi  cecscsceeees Library, piazza del Duomo. 
Bocca Fratelli ........ 2x via Corso Vittorio Ema- 
nuele, 
P. Marco ccoscocceceeee . Railway Station Bookstall., 
Detken & Rockoll ... Piazza del Plebiscitio, 
G. Valette ...... seesseeee Station Bookstall, 
Bocca Fratelli .....++ « Via del Corso. 
Loescher & Co, «0. 307 via del Corso, 
Luigi ROSSi cesses - Kiosque, piazza di Spagna, 
A. Heath-Wilson...... 22 piazza di Spagna. 
G. Gandolfo ..... 21 via Vittorio Emanuele, 
, cocccosee Re Vissetti ..00 cosenece +. 2 via Vittorio Emanuele, 
ORIN ccxsessees + Carlo Clausen... eee 19 Via di Po. 
” secseseescee P0220 BrOS, soovsesseeee Railway Station Bookstall. 


Galerie Subalpina. 
Kiosque, presso San Marco, 


Roux & Co. sccccerecses 
Sebastiano Zanco «s+. 


eeeeeereesee 


” 
WRNICE ccnccccsenes 








Switzerland, 
eee we Festersen & Cie ...... Library. 
BERNE .ssseseseeee Schmid & Francke ... Railway Station. 
GENEVA....cec000008 C. E, Alioth .....0e000. Boulevard du Théatre, 
1) eeseeeteeree George & CO, ssseeseee 10 Corraterie. 
LAUSANNE esssse Ex Frey ccossssesssereee « Railway Station, 
” seavee, Roussy & CO, seseeeeee Rue de Bourg, 
LUCERN....00000008 Doleschal ..ssosseereeeee Kapellplatz. [hof, 
ty esaveescevee A Gebhardt ...eeeeeee0e Library under the Schweitzer- 
MONTREUX «sere C. B. Faist coors Library. 
” esse E. Schlesinger .. Library. 
TERRITET ...ss000e EE. Schlesinger ...... «ee Library, 
HUN sccccese secoeee E. Staempfii ..... eseosee Railway Station Bookstall, 
TTET scrcicene Library, 


E, Schlesinger ....++.+ 





NOTICE.—If there is any difficulty in obtaining THe OUTLOOK, 
F, Tennant Pain, 21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, 
aris, will forward single copies, on receipt of 4d., which may be sent in 
Stamps of any country. Subscriptions all over the World, 3 Months, 4s, 6d. ; 
6 Months, gs, ; 12 Months, 185, 


which will bring pleasure and profit the whole year through? If so, 


| send the name and address of that friend, together with 1 5s. (if the address be 


| in the British Isles), or 18s, (if abroad), and THE OUrLOOK will be forwarded 








post free each week direct from this office—a weekly message of goodwill, 
Address :— 
The Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 


109 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
_ Says the 7/MES.—“ Tue Ovurioox is brightly written without being flippant; 
its contents are well diversified, and to judge from the temper of its references to 


current questions in politics, life, letters, and the arts, its motto in controversial matters 
would seem to be Light rather than Heat.” 








Volumes I and II of 


The Outlook 


BOUND COPIES of the FIRST 
TWO VOLUMES are now 
ohtainahle, with INDEX. 


Cloth, half-bound, 10s. 6d. per Volume. 





Address—The Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 





ASES for BINDING Vol. I]. can be obtained of Messrs. 


FisHeER & Son, Cloister Court, Blackfriars, E.C., at the followi ices :— 
Cloth, rs. 3d. ; cloth half-bound, 15. od. ; , —— 





ORDER FORM FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
FORM No. 1 


IF ordering from your Newsagent, please cut out and fill up this form and 
forward it to the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C., who will then instruct the Newsagent to supply you regularly :— 
ORDER FORM ON NEWSAGENT. 
Name of your Newsagent, 
Address 


Please supply me with THE OUTLOOK (Threepence Weekly) every 
week, until countermanded. 


Your aca Be nS BD Ree OO OL Fae Oe P ee EE COOOL OOCOOOCOSOOO OTT TT 


Address 


Kindly note that in this case no money is to be remitted; you will simply pay 
your Newsagent in the usual way. 


FORM No. 2 


Ir ordering THz OUTLOOK to be posted weekly direct from THB 
OuTLOOK Office, please cut out, fill in, and forward the following form :— 


ORDER FORM FOR DIRECT SUPPLY BY POST. 
To the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 1009 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
months, 


Please send me THE OUTLOOK weekly for 
Cheque (or Postal Order) for. 
Name 





TERMS, Post FrREE:— 
Twelve Months, 15s. ; Six Months, 7s. 6d. ; Three Months, 3s. 94. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753- Reserve Fund, 
£1,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL, 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





COMMITTEE: 

Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 

Undertake monetary business with all parts of 

Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 


and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 


Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 


Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 





AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 


Heap Orrice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


Registered Capital 
Subscribed Capital 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp or Drrectrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & 
Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.1., G.C.1.E. (Chair- 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- 


mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited ; William | 
ames Thomson, Esq., J.P., irman of the National 


iscount Company, Limited. 


Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


BRANCHES IN SouTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grah town, Joh burg, Kimberley, 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1n America (New York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 

Fixed Deposits received at vates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 





/THE BANK OF AFRICAI 
Limited. a 
Established 1879. a a 
sdeniel Gah ewe Eee 


| 15s. each. Paid-u 
Head Office: 11 





» £525,000. Reserve Fund 325,000, 
2 annon Street, London, E.C.’ 4 
Brancues.—Cape Colony : Aliwal North, Town, 
| Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kim| * 
William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port E 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia; 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal : Barberton, 
ne, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East 1 
Beira, yop Marques. 

Boarp oF Directors. —W. Fleming Blaine, Eu, 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Ey, 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, sq A. A. Fraser, Esq,; 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq.; John Young, Esq. : 

General Manager (Resident at Cape ‘Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchase 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 


Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
| ascertainable on application. 


ENCLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN 
BANK, LIMITED. 
Head Office—38 Lombard Street, E.C, 








Subscribed Capital .......... 41,078,857 0 0 
Paid-up Capital ...ccccoccercccccccccs 539,437 10 0 
Further Liability of Proprietors........ 539,437 10 





Letters of Credit and Drafts—on the Branchy 
and Agencies of the Bank in the Australian Colonies can 
be obtained at the Head Office, or through the Agents of 
the Bank, in the chief Provincial towns throughout the 
United Kingdom, 


Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer, 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


_ Banking and Exchange Business of every descrip 
tion transacted with the Australian Colonies. 








BEIRA RAILWAYS CO., LTD. 


PAULING 


& CO., LIMITED, 


LESSEES. 





Quickest and Shortest Route, BEIRA to UMTALI and SALISBURY, in connection with 


MAIL COACH FROM UMTALI. 


Weekly Mail leaves Beira every Wednesday at 2 P.M. 





FARES TO UMTALI-— 


EUROPEANS 


£6 


NATIVES 


30/- 





Ordinary Goods Tariff, £11 per Ton of 2,000 Ibs., or 40 Cubic Feet at Railway Company’s option. 


A. L. LAWLEY, Chief Agent. 





BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINC, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 





Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for Capetown. 


FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO _...... 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 


Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 3} DAYS. 


1st Class and Class ard Class 
£18 8 ll £12 5 ll £65 18 5 
DAYS, Capetown to Bulawayo by 


The Coach and Transpert Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company’s line and neighbouring 
towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY'S OFFICES: 
15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


—e - 


J. F. JONES, Secretary: 








Sole 
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London, E.C. 
and Cape Town. 





